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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Qe 


HE great event of the week is the arrest of Garibaldi on Mon- 
day at Sinalunga,near Sienna, on his way to the Papal frontier. 
The previous day he had said publicly at Arezzo, ‘“ Italy cannot 
disregard the appeal of the Romans ;”—and this he had said in the 
face of the Government proclamation that “no citizen can rise 
above the law, or substitute himself in the place of the high powers 
of the nation, thus disturbing by violent means the organization 
of the country, and Jeading her into the gravest complications.” 
S. Rattazzi for once has acted with dignity as well as policy. 
In refusing to permit Garibaldi ‘to violate international stipula- 
tions,” and resolutely insisting that Italy should keep faith with 
France as to the September Convention, he has removed all 
excuse for a new French intervention in Rome, and opened a safe 
way to the substitution of an Italian Protectorate in Rome for that 
of France, Garibaldi was first summoned at Sinalunga to retrace 
his steps, and having refused, he was conveyed a prisoner to Ales- 
sandria. It is said, apparently on official authority, that if he will 
give his parole to abandon the Roman expedition he will at once 
be permitted to return to Caprera. If he refuses, it is probable 
that Parliament will be immediately convened to deal with his 
case. Indeed, it would clearly be wise to throw on the represen- 
tatives of the people the responsibility of deciding the fate of so 
illustrious a benefactor of the nation. A few unimportant disturb- 
ances in Florence and elsewhere were immediately and easily sup- 
pressed by the National Guard. 


The Episcopal Congress at Lambeth has been held in secret, 
with closed doors,—the most reverend and right reverend prelates 
having provided themeelvyes with two shorthand reporters, who 
are forbidden, for the present, to publish their report. The 
Guardian even hints that it is just possible that the conclave will 
not authorize any publication of its debates, either now or hereafter. 
The truth seems to be, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
convoked the conclave, has had alternate moods of audacity and 
timidity, which have neutralized each other, and that his Grace is 
still anxious to hold the issue to the last moment as much as 
possible within his control. He summoned the Synod because the 
Church was chafing at Bishop Colenso’s immunity from ecclesias- 
tical control; and then he directed it only to venture on minor 
topics of no importance. He called in shorthand reporters to 
register the honeyed words of episcopal counsel, and now he declines 
to publish them till he can see how far they are safe. These 
‘*Seasy fits,” as Sir Isaac Newton would have called them, of 
audacity and dread, do not bode the Church much comfort or 
support. 


It is announced with some parade that the bread of the 
Episcopal Communion service at Lambeth was made of Bethlehem 
corn and that the wine was a product of Jerusalem grapes. We con- 
clude that this is to be understood as a sort of characteristically 
indirect protest against the high semi-transubstantiation doctrine. 
It could be no object to those who believe that the elements are 
changed absolutely into the body and blood of Christ, to attenuate, 
as it were, the chasm over which this miracle of transformation 
carries them, by getting corn and wine invested with sacred 
Palestinian associations. If the communion service is held by the 
Bishops to depend in any appreciable degree for its sacredness on 
the mere association of ideas, they approach much nearer to the 
Zwinglian conception of it than to the Romanist. 


Mr. Disraeli is to be entertained at a great banquet at Edin- 
burgh on the 29th of next month. It is intended to be a very 
imposing affair, as it is alrealy given out that fifty peers and 
other persons of distinction have consented to be stewards. It 
would be well, however, for some one in Mr. Disraeli’s own con- 
fidence to let it be generally known whether the key-note of the 
homage done to him is to be ** Mr. Disraeli, the great friend of 
Democracy,” or “ Mr. Disraeli, the great bulwark against Demo- 
eracy.” Both cries are raised together just at present, in rather 
an unmusical discord. Facts are for the former, but at present 
the party cue seems to be against the facts. 


It is said that the Council of the Reform League have decided 
to call a meeting to ‘‘ sympathize with” Garibaldi on his arrest. 
If so, the Council of the Reform League appear to wish to make 
fools of themselves. Garibaldi was attempting a serious injury to 
Italy, and no reverence or affection for him should make sensible 
men desire to ‘‘ sympathize” with him, in his regret at being 
restrained from that foolish and injurious course. 


Mr. John Hardy, M.P. for Dartmouth, who has recently worn 
the honorary cap and bolls of the Tory party, and who has 
been amusing himself in his vacation by assaulting a neighbour's 
servant as a trespasser on his land, throwing his gun into a pond, 
and getting fined 5/. by his brother magistrates for his amusement, 
is not even wise enough to let ill alone. He keeps writing to the 
Times to say that he is not ashamed of himself, that he only 
transgressed the letter, and not the spirit of the law—his brother 
magistrates having inflicted the severest punishment in their power, 
which does not look as if they thought so —and last of all, to state 
that “when I trespass myself, or encourage a servant to do so, I may 
feel myself in a humiliating position,—at present, I feel quite the 
reverse ;” which is a most interesting fact in morbid psychology, 
and might fairly have interested his brother, the Home Secretary, 
who has to consider how far he can allow a man who is the 
“ reverse” of humiliated for his breaches of the law to remain 
on the Commission of the Peace; but for the genera! public, it 
strikes us as deficient in autobiographical interest. 


The King of Prussia has dissolved the Prussian Parliament, im 
order to convene a new one, which shall include a representative 
for the annexed provinces. ‘The Ministerial recommendation 
states that it is much better to mark the new era by completely 
fresh elections, on the ground, as we understand the Ministers, that 
the inclusion of the new cloth in the old garment would look 
patchy, if it did not lead to that other consequence of this kind of 
piecing which is predicted in Scripture. The Ministers, however, 
compliment the dissolved Chamber on its patriotism in high terms,. 


The Conservative Association of Halifax has been holding what 
it considers a demonstration; but it was a violent party affair,. 
and somehow, in these manufacturing towns of the North a party 
Conservative meeting can never get beyond a “ banquet,” and 
the vague statement that the roll of members is “ already a long 
one”—number unspecified. The dinner was held in the Riding 
School, and after dinner the eiquent, but for the most part 
obscure, orators of Halifax Con vatism got very warm indeed, 
and exceedingly inconsistent w « each other, in abuse of the 
Liberals and praise of Mr. Disr Ai. A Mr. Eiwards,—unaware, 
apparently, that the working-man is to be regarded henceforth as 
a Conservative by his own party,—lauuched into violent decla- 
mation against the working-men of London for their last year's 
processions. According to his eccentric reading of history, Mr. 
Disraeli had checked the Liberals in their ‘‘ mad career” towards 
“democracy” and ‘‘ republicanism.” Sir H. Edwards, M.P., on the 
contrary, held that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell had wished 
to do at three steps what Mr. Disraeli wished to do at one, and 
amiably attributed this solely to their selfish desire to keep power 
by means of the tantalizing process of aubdividjang theirs 
Mr. W. B. Ferrand concluded the meeting wifi ue of «his» 
derful bursts of vulgar brag, and singularly enough, selectéd 
Forster's recent conciliatory speech as one deserving spacial 
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Ferrand never read it. 
animal instinct, not by a mind,—aud curves his back like a cat 
when she sees a dog, without waiting for a challenge or a danger. 





Viscount Nevill, who also spoke at the meeting, was very 
emphatic in congratulating his friends that ‘‘ this great country 
has not yet adopted the doctrines of Messrs. Beales 
We don't know about the doctrines, but, as we understand it, it has 
adopted their advice, and something more. The noble Viscount 
speaks of ‘the ever restless and dissatisfied demagogues who are 
endeavouring to undermine the Constitution of England,” and 
seems not to mean Mr. Disracli and Lord Derby. Some of the 
Tories appear to have got so much into the habit of calling 
Mr. Bright and others ‘“‘ever restless and dissatisfied dema- 
gogues,” that they have lost the meaning of the words, and use 
them as Christian names for the men they hate. Any etymologist 
would explain to them that these words, even though arbitrarily 
taken to denote Mr. Bright and Mr. Beales, certainly connote the 
acts of Mr, Disraeli. 

Nothing more has yet been heard of the Fenian prisoners 
liberated by violence in Manchester last week,—Captains Deasy 
and Kelly. We fear they have escaped, by the help of their in- 
numerable Irish friends. The police, it is said, are going to offer 
not only the 390/. reward, but secrecy as to the name of any informer 
who may give information leading to their discovery,—a curious 
illustration of the effect that secrecy in voting might have in facili- 
tating bribery. Many a man would take money secretly for a 
secret vote,—and keep his engagement,—who would refuse to be 
known publicly as a turn-coat. 


The elections both in California and Maine have been unfavour- 
able to the Republicans. In California, from local reasons, from 
the disgust excited by one or two jobbing republican politicians, 
the State has been wholly lost to the Republicans. In Maine the 
State has been carrie] for them, but with a much diminished 
majority ; but here, again, the point in dispute was one of local, not 
of federal politics, and the federal pclities were not deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to override the local. The worst—or best—of 
the result is, that Mr. Johnson, who catches at straws, is per- 
suaded that the tide is turning in his favour. Another outbreak 
from him, and his removal would be certain, if it is not so 
already. Perhaps the best thing that could happen for the Union 
is that Mr. Johnson should think ‘‘ he standeth.” ‘There would 
be then no danger of his taking heed lest he fall. 


Lord Dufferin’s introductory address at the Belfast Social 
Science Congress, the main points of which we mentioned last 
week, produced a little émeute by its boldness in advocating a 
division of the Irish Protestant Church property among the various 
Churches of Ireland. Sir Thomas Bateson, M.P. for Devizes, and 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association, retired in the 
middle of the address, and wrote a very angry letter, request- 
ing the honorary Secretary to strike his name off the list of 
Vice-Presidents. ‘I did not imagine,” wrote Sir ‘Thomas 
Bateson, “that your organization would be made use of at the 
Belfast meeting as an engine for attacking the Established Church 
of Ireland, as also the confiscation of its property.” He spoke 
of Lord Dufferin’s suggestion as ‘‘ the new appropriation scheme 
for plundering the Irish Church of its revenues,” and altogether 
made it clear that he was in a very excited condition of mind. 
Lord Dufferin had to show that Lord Brougham, year after year, 
had expressed the most vehement political views entirely unshared 
by a great nnmber, if not the majority of its members ; and that 
the Association had always left the President free to express his 
own individual opiuions, without endorsing them in any way asa 
body. The fact, indeed, is that Lord Brougham used to go out 
of his way to pass irrelevant censures on the Northern States of 
America for their war policy, though no question bearing on that 
policy was before the Association. Yet the Comumitgee now pro- 
fess to lament the absence of those weak, wandering, and wordy 
addresses of Lord Brougham as an irreparable loss, which the 
Congress can never cease to feel; and if so, Lord Dufferin is 
clearly justified, for he at least was not irrelevant. To discuss 
the social condition of Ireland without reference to the Established 
Church of the minority would be absurd, and Sir Thomas Bate- 
son was quite at liberty to express hig own view of the iniquity 
of confiscation,—also without committing the Association. 


One of the best addresses delivered at the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, which became, we are told, very much ennuyée (an 
association is surely feminine?) before it drew to an end, was 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan’s, on ‘ Jurisprudence and Amendment of 
the Law.” Mr. O'Hagan lamented the immersion of the modern 


and Bright.” | 














Ile jultyes of a Liberal by a sort of | English lawyer in a multitude of legal details which distract 


him from any scientific glance into the principles of Jurispru- 
dence, and any grasp of the only study on which the inevitable 
codification must be founded—the principles of Roman law. He 
contrasted the terseness and scientific clearness of old Acts of 
Parliament with the looseness and jumble of modern statutes. He 
approved of the assimilation of the laws of England and Ireland, 
but protested against assimilation for the mere sake of assimi- 
lation. He pointed out points in which Irish law has the advan- 
tage. Ireland had anticipated England in her County Courts, 
and she now possesses what England has not—the advantage of a 
public prosecutor,—a fact of which he had found eminent English 
lawyers quite ignorant. The Irish Attorney-General is public 
prosecutor. He is assisted by a large staff of barristers and 
attorneys, who act under his direction and control. The more 
important criminal cases are all submitted to him, and he decides 
how to proceed with them, and only when he declines to prosecute 
may private persons intervene. Even then he may enter a nolle 
prosequi on any indictment they prefer, and so prevent them from 
proceeding. Mr. O’Hagan’s address excited universal interest. 

The number of papers read before the Social Science Association 
was of course amazing. Mr. Henry Dix Hutton read two of the 
best and most interesting, on Stein’s great Prussian land reform, 
and on a scheme for increasing the number of small landed pro- 
prictors in Ireland, as the true remedy for the political disaffection 
of the people. The former paper, which was one of great care 
and research, described more completely and elaborately Stein's 
changes as we sketched them, now nearly a year ago, in our 
issue of the 17th November last; but Mr. Hutton sketched also 
the system of land-rent banks, by the help of which the re- 
demption of the rents was chiefly effected, and which is the only 
part of the Prussian system that he thinks might be extended to 
Ireland. ‘The stipulated purchase-money, or capitalized amount, 
is advanced by the bank, and by it paid to the landlord, not in 
money, but in rent debentures. These are issued in amounts 
from 30s. to 150/., bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly by coupons, and are transferable by delivery. 
They rank as State securities, furnishing a safe and lawful invest- 
ment for trust moneys, public and private, and in ordinary times 
stand at or even above par...... The bank advances in rent- 
debentures no more than twenty years’ purchase, the amount 
which entitles the peasant to redeem his fixed rent. The bank 
thus obtains by receipt of this rent 5 per cent. per annum, of 
which 4 per cent. is applied to paying interest on the debentures. 
The remaining 1 per cent. forms the redemption fund, which, at 
compound interest, extinguishes the principal debt in forty-one 
years and one month. At the end of this period the peasant be- 
comes the absolute owner; but he may elect to pay the bank 
nine-tenths only of the fixed rent—that is, 44 per cent. on the 
advance—which equally extinguishes the rent in fifty-six years 
and one month.” 

With regard toIreland, Mr. Hutton observed that what is wanted 
there is not capital, but the disposition on behalf of the tenant to 
apply his capital to the land. ‘The French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man proprietor invests his savings in improving his farm and 
house; the Irish tenant-at-will in the banks, funds, or railways.” 
He wished the Government loans for drainage and other such 
purposes extended so as to aid the purchase of farms by the 
tenants. They are not so purchased now under the Landed Estates’ 
Court, for the same reason for which the Prussian peasants would 
have been unable to redeem without the land-banks,—want of 
ready money. ‘* Assuming that the tenant has agreed with his 
landlord for the purchase of his farm, the State might advance 
rent-debentures to the amount of twenty years’ purchase on the 
yearly value. ‘The tenant would have to supply the balance of the 
purchase-money. On the completion of the purchase, the farm 
should be charged in favour of the State with a rent annuity equal 
to the public valuation, which, capitalized at the above rate of 
twenty years, would yield 5/. per cent. per annum. Of this, say 
4l. per cent, would pay interest on the debentures, and the residue 
of 1/. per cent. would remain for redemption of principal. The 
period required for this purpose, placing 1/. per cent. at com- 
pound interest, and allowing some advance for expenses, might 
be 43 years, At the expiration of that period the tenant becomes 
the absolute proprietor of his farm ;’—a clear statement of what 
would probably prove a real cure for Fenianism, but where is the 
Stein? Parliamentary government, with its powerful organization of 
a limited and narrow public opinion, is apt to make statesmen pusil- 
lanimous for purposes of innovation. 


Mr. Hamilton Hume is probably as good an advocate as Mr. 
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Eyre could procure, but he is not quite straightforward enough 
to be influential. He tried to persuade the public last week that 
the admission of the deposition of the Confederate Captain Eden- 
borough, concerning Mr. Gordon’s asserted attempt to buy an armed 
schooner, was resisted by the Jamaica Committee, and held up that 
body to censure for not desiring to take any evidence which would 
throw light on the truth. It now appears that the Jamaica Com- 
mittee had nothing to do with the matter, but that the solici- 
tors to Dr. Bruce and Mr. Phillips (who happen to be also 
solicitors to the Jamaica Committee), opposed the admission of 
the deposition as having no sort of bearing on their action for 
damages against Mr. Eyre,—which it clearly has not, any more 
than on any other action for damages now pending. Mr. Phillips 
received 100 lashes without any trial of any kind, and was found 
*¢ not guilty ” on his subsequent trial. Dr. Bruce was imprisoned 
for two months, and liberated without trial. Whether Mr. Gordon 
saw the Confederate Captain or not, has just as much bearing on 
these persons’ right to redress, as on the fate of Dr. Livingstone 
or the theory of the tides. 


Lord Carnarvon presided at the annual meeting of the High 
Clere Agricultural Association on Thursday, and scolded the 
successful competitors in ploughing and farm labour for not 
having come up to the level of previous years. In his speech, 
however, he praised the needlework of the year as having reached 
a very high level of positive merit, and as we conclude it is done 
by women, it would seem that, in Hampshire at least, the work- 
ing women are going faster ahead than the working men. He 
discussed the subject of a good cottage with somewhat different 
conclusions from those of Mr. Disraeli last week. Mr. Disraeli 
thinks the three things to be first insisted on for a Buckingham- 
shire cottage are a porch, a tank, and an oven. Lord Carnarvon 
thinks the three things to be first insisted on in a Hampshire 
‘cottage are three separate bedrooms. He himself has provided 
all his new cottages with three good bedrooms, and guards 
expressly against sub-letting any of them to a lodger. They 
are for the use of the family alone. Lord Carnarvon 
was also strong for a garden of good size, and he approves 
of the allotment system. He does not believe that it di- 
verts the labourer’s energy from his master’s work. On the 
contrary, it gives him a fresh interest in his own position, and 
consequently makes him anxious to preserve it by keeping his 
character as a labourer. Lord Carnarvon lamented the great 
accumulation of land in single hands, but assured his audience 
that no system had anything to do with it; it was all the result 
of natural laws and English habits. Does Lord Carnarvon mean 
that there are no artificial difficulties put by our law in the way 
of dividing great estates? If he does, we think he is in error. 





In printing, last week, a letter attesting the sympathy felt in 
Italy with Admiral Persano, we inadvertently printed also a 
sentence which should not have appeared in it, reflecting very 
harshly, and we imagine very unfairly, on Admiral Albini. We 
do not believe, and said some months ago that we did not believe, 
in the charges made against Albini, at all. Moreover, such 
reflections on Admiral Albini as were contained in the letter 
referred to, would need, in common fairness, a mass of justifying 
facts. The letter was printed in its present form through a mere 
inadvertence. 

This abominable system of lodgings purposely kept and adver- 
tised for women who want to be confined without the knowledge 
of their acquaintances, and for the unhappy children thus born, 
seems to be increasing in London, and to be producing its usual 
results,—the early death of the children. Mr. Humphreys, the 
Middlesex Coroner, has this week held an inquest at Tottenham 
on a baby one year and eight months old, the child of “a young 
lady of wealth and position,” farmed out on one Mrs. Jagger, of 
Tottenham, for six shillings a week! ‘The child had been in Mrs. 
Jagger's care a year and four months, and seems, as was natural 
on 6s. a week, to have been underfed by Mrs. Jagger, and 
not doctored when she began to suffer from the disease of which 
she died,—a disease of the mesenteric glands. ‘The ‘‘ young lady 
of wealth and position” had intimated that “if her name should 
be divulged, sooner than live to be ruined for ever she should not 
return home,”—or, according to a more sensational version of her 
feelings, that ‘‘she should commit suicide!” The jury felt a 
sympathy for “this young lady of wealth and position” who 
could only spare 6s. a week for her illegitimate child, and did not 
demand the name. Mrs. Jagger seems to have had some 40 to 60 
children to nurse in this way within three years, and this 
was the third inquest on children dying in her house. Mrs. 
Jagger shrieked, and “became convulsed,” upon the suggestion 





of the coroner that there were children upstairs in her house who 
were *‘ never seen.” The coroner very properly showed no tender- 
ness to Mrs. Jagger. We do not see why he showed so much to 
the young lady ‘of wealth and position,” who spared just 6s. 
a week for the keep of her illegitimate child. 


A correspondent of the Daily News, who has been in the Tyrol, 
seems to have been very unfortunate in his inns, and speaks with 
quite pathetic earnestness on the subject of the bread, the beds, 
and the feeding generally. He recommends travellers to go with 
stores of tea, potted meat, brandy, and sago. As to the tea, he is 
right; you get it very bad in any but the first inns; and wherever 
a teapot exists, which is not uncommon, it is a very simple matter 
to get boiling water poured on it. But as for the meats and sago, 
it is all nonsense. You get very tender poultry—small, indeed, but 
much better than the tough cocks which a little Eoglish inn so 
often produces if you ask for a fowl—everywhere, even if you can- 
not eat the veal, which is exceedingly good of its kind. The 
bread is usually very respectable, and as for sago, you would 
exhaust more strength in directions for its proper preparation 
than it would restore to your wasted frame. As for the weak and 
disastrous advice to pocket little breads at any inn where you get 
them good, the issue of that is very simple,—an existence rendered 
insupportable by the débris of antediluvian crumbs in your pocket, 
issuing from your letters, coming out with your pocket-handker- 
chief, fatiguing your senses for the rest of the journey. Itrenders 
life a wretched Sahara of crumb. 


Mr. Grant, the celebrated author of the History of Physical 
Astronomy, writes to the Times of Sept. 20 to demonstrate again 
what seemed scarcely to need further demonstration,—that the 
Pascal and Newton correspondence exposed by Sir David Brewster 
at Dundee cannot be genuine. Mr. Grant shows, for instance, that 
Newton calculated the masses of the Earth, of Jupiter, of Saturn 
twice in his life, once (in 1687) employing for that purpose the 
observations of the solar parallax obtained by Flamsteed and 
Cassini,—the second time in 1726, using the observations obtained 
by Cassini, Pound, and Bradley. Pascal died in 1662, before these 
last observations had been made, and cvuld not have used them. 
Yet the documents in M. Chasles’ possession bring out precisely 
the same masses of the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, and bring 
them out, mind, as results of Pascal’s calculations before 1662, 
which resulted from Newton's second calculation in 1726,— 
and are evidently borrowed from it,—and differ widely from the 
Newton’s first calculations which are founded on the only 
observations of the solar parallax which Pascal could have used. 
A similar criticism applies to the calculation of planetary densi- 
ties made by Pascal, according to M. Chasles’ correspondence, 
which are taken straight out of Newton's Principia, and yet could 
not have been obtained by Pascal on any data known in his life- 
time. M. Chasles’ correspondence cannot stand exposures such 
as these. Dy this time, if he is candid, he must have himself 
given up its authenticity. 





Large sales of Stock having been effected, the market for Home 
Securities has been heavy, at drooping prices. Yesterday, Consols, 
both for money and account, closed at 943, 4; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents., 928, 3; Exchequer Lills, 263. to 30s. 
premium , India Bonds, 65s. to 70s. premium; India Five per 
Cents., 113 to 113}; India Stock, 220 to 222. The Government 
Broker has closed his operations on account of the Sinking Fund 
for the present quarter. ‘he dealings in the Foreign House have 
been restricted, but Railway Shares have commanded a fair 
amount of attention. ‘The supply of money in the discount 
market is very large, and the best short commercial paper is readily 
done at 14 per cent. ‘Che stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land is now 24,447,843/. ; in the Bank of France, 38,299,693/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 20. Friday, Sept, 27. 
Mexican oe ov owe oe ee o 15 oe 15} 


Spanish Passives oe oe oe oe oe 1) 20 
Do. Certificates .. os oe oe oe 16} os 17 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe 6) oe Gu 

- o 1802 .. oo oe oe 62 oe 62} 
United States 5.20's ... ‘ 725 52} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, — 20. Drtény, Sept. 2% 
o 30g we 


Great Eastern... oe - od oe 


Great Northern ee oe od oa oa 113 oe 

Great Western.. oe o« oe ce cee «6nd... 434 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee o« . 27 oe 274 
London and Brighton o eo oe oe 53} oe 54h 
London and North-Western aie aes ie 1l4f oe 1} 
London and South-Western ids a i 825 ee 82 ' 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ow oe 205 oe 20 


Metropolitau .. er, ee) oo 125 ee lidy 
Midland... os oo oe es eo 123 eo 121g 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe - oe 105} oe Lud 
Do. York... ee e- oe o %7 oe 97 
South-Eastern es oe oe * on 70} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
MR. DISRAELI’S “ UNEXHAUSTED RADICALISM.” 


M* FORSTER’S pregnant hint the other day at Bradford, 

that it might be possible for Mr. Disraeli to make yet 
further drafts on the store of “ Unexhausted Radicalism” in 
the Tory party, is well worth a little consideration. As for 
Mr. Disraeli himself, we all know that he has not only unex- 
hausted, but inexhaustible stores, not only of Radicalism 
and Toryism, but even of Whiggism itself, if it were ever the 
least worth his while to draw upon them. There is no part in 
the political world Mr. Disraeli would not play with exceeding 
ability and adroitness, if occasion came up. And no doubt, if 
he has a private political taste in any direction, it is for the 
exciting game of rising on the heads of the people into a posi- 
tion in which he could dictate to the aristocracy, and beat 
down the squirearchical pride of the classes who are “ con- 
solled up to their pockets, acred up to their chins.” If 
the only condition of further display of Tory Radicalism were 
the state of Mr. Disraeli’s own political convictions, we may 
be sure that we should have a fresh surprise before another 
session is over. 

But the conditions of the case are far otherwise. Mr. 
Disraeli cannot do anything without a steady following. He 
has already made a very large proportion of his followers feel 
exceedingly foolish, and some of them feel anything but de- 
serving of their own self-respect. And he has accomplished 
what he has by persuading the majority that the democratic 
instrument he has apparently manufactured will really be sus- 
ceptible of thoroughly Conservative and even Tory uses. He 
has convinced them, or at least given them an excuse for 
half believing and half hoping, that their own old views of 
domestic and foreign policy will be, not threatened, but rein- 
forced by the coming change. The ‘residuum,’ he has told them, 
would more than counterbalance the Radical influence of the 
élite of the working-men ; they will be manageable both by 
wealth and prestige ; and thus the policy of the country under 
the new réyime will not be less Tory, but more so than ever, more 
disposed to adopt the old hereditary views of its lords, its 
squires, and its clergy,—less inclined to believe in the new 
lights of Manchester and Birmingham. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the Tory rank and file will come back to Parlia- 
ment with a restless and jealous desire to test the truth of 
this theory. They will come back with a little suspicion 
rankling in their hearts as to whether it is a true theory,—with 
rather angry resolyes not to be themselves made the instru- 
ment of the Radical policy they detest, after having conceded 
a reform which they were told would not promote Radicalism. 
And this would be a dangerous mood in which to attempt 
another operation on the Tories of that delicate sort which 
this great political surgeon performed so artistically last ses- 
sion. Mr. Disraeli was then permitted to cup them, on the 
understanding that if they submitted they should not only not 
be debarred their port wine, but permitted even to drink more 
port wine and better than before. If the very first result were 
to stint them in their favourite political beverage, the cries of 
mutiny could hardly be suppressed. 

Still, Mr. Disraeli is a man of inexhaustible enterprise, and 
he very well knows that, whether or not the Residuum 
could be manipulated for a few years in a Tory sense or not, 
his own reputation as a statesman depends on his being able 
to do something more and better than that. No one knows 
better, for instance, that the statesman who should perma- 
nently attach Ireland to the Crown would have a position such 
as no Reform minister could achieve, and that Ireland is not 
to be attached by the Tory prescriptions of an alien Establish- 
ment and English tenure laws. He may also think it not im- 
possible that his followers, though they may have smoothed 
the way for their last year’s votes by persugding them- 
selves that the residuum will be Tory, will become sensible 
of a new and modifying influence in the moulding of 
their political opinions, directly the inevitable popular 
leaven begins to work. Even Tories who have voted for 
democracy in the hope that the democracy would be Tory, may 
begin to feel that it will be well to popularize their Toryism a 
little before testing the new power, It would be a great thing 
before appealing to the new constituencies in the name of a 
Tory regime, to show them that even a Tory régime would meet 
the people half way. Then, in the case of Ireland, Mr. 
Disraeli would have exactly the kind of excuse for such an 
appeal to his followers to lay aside everything like prejudice 





seven years of union with England, is still willing to spend 
blood and life and money profusely, merely to express in a 
dramatic form its hatred of England. What can be more 
disastrous to the nation than this? If ever there were, 
not only a good excuse, but a deep and sufficient reason for 
stripping off surface prejudices and trying to arrive at 
some vital cure, this is it. Mr. Disraeli could point 
out to his party, too, with far more truth than he did in the 
case of Reform, how truly Conservative a task it would be to 
pacify Ireland,—how great would be the glory of the Con- 
servative party if, by any sacrifice of their own preconceived 
ideas, they could really effect this. To do so would double 
the power of England abroad, and probably vastly increase 
her prosperity at home. Undoubtedly, Mr. Disraeli would 
not find it very difficult to prove in the most demonstrative 
manner that the case of Ireland is a case for very urgent 
remedy, for very great party sacrifices, for a huge effort of 
self-denial and self-control. 

But the great, the enormous difficulty for Mr. Disraeli, con- 
sists in this,—that the two political questions without deal- 
ing with which any attempt to pacify Ireland would obviously 
be sheer trifling, —the Irish Church question, and the Irish land 
question,—are the very questions on which the Tories entertain 
not merely prejudices, but passionate beliefs. Take the case 
of Sir Thomas Bateson, who, though he had proclaimed him- 
self “opposed to sudden and organic changes,” voted, wo 
believe, steadily with his party last session. Yet, the other day, 
at the Social Science Congress, at Belfast, when Lord Dufferim 
only expressed his private opinion that it would be right to 
divide the Irish Church endowments fairly amongst the great 
religious bodies of Ireland, Sir Thomas Bateson rushed from 
the meeting, and resigned his post as one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Congress. Again, Mr. Henley himself, who 
almost carried the Tory Reform Bill, is one of the stiffest 
Conservatives on Church questions in the House of Commons. 
To lose the support of the English clergy, too, would be a 
terrible risk for Mr. Disraeli, and an attack on the Irish 
Church,—“ confiscation,” as they would call it,—would un- 
doubtedly disgust the English clergy beyond measure with 
their Tory leader. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli does not himself 
think very highly of this “Semitic element” in English 
opinion, but he well knows its value as an electioneering 
power. It is scarcely doubtful, too, that in any enterprise 
such as should trench on the rights of the Irish Church or 
Irish landowners, Mr. Disraeli would lose half his colleagues, 
if not more than half his supporters. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
was very long-suffering last session, but the nominee of the 
English country rectors would scarcely suffer that. Lord 
Derby himself has rather exalted views on both subjects. It 
is questionable if Mr. Disraeli could retain any colleague 
but Lord Stanley in a policy of this hazardous and adven- 
turous nature. It is barely possible that he might make 
it clear to some of his party that if they did not con- 
sent to divide the endowments of the Irish Church amongst 
the various Churches, the secularization of the whole would 
be inevitable ;—and that as a result of such secularization, 
there would be imminent danger of such a victory for the Volun- 
tary principle as would threaten the Established Church of 
England. ‘That should be, and doubtless would be, his /ine of 
argument, if he attempted anything of the kind. He would 
maintain that to preserve the principle of established Churches 
at any price would be a Conservative measure, and that it 
could not be done in Ireland except by equitable division. 
But even if he succeeded thus far, we can hardly believe 
that he would ever succeed in persuading the landed gentle- 
men to legislate for Irish land in any sense threatening to 
English landowners. If on that point they have no conviction, 
they are utterly without conviction on all political subjects. 
But, there at least, they have a conviction, and something 
more,—a will. 

Our conclusion is, then, that on Ireland, if on any subject, 
Mr. Disraeli must seek for a fresh store of Radicalism in his 
supporters. There, alone, is sufficient occasion for a great appeal 
to them to lay aside superficial prepossessions, and lay the axe, 
if it be possible, to evils of many centuries’ growth. There 
alone has a sufficiently telling appeal to the dull imagina- 
tions of Englishmen been made, in these mad but most expres- 
sive Fenian exploits. But we doubt much if Mr. Disraeli has 
a chance of success with his unmanageable party. If he has, 
we should think better of the recent Tory converts than we 
do. We should believe them really capable of a great effort 
to strip off fierce class prepossessions for a national purpose. 


which he would need. Here is a country which after sixty-| But if Mr. Disraeli were really to play this high game it would 
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ebviously be the duty of all true Liberals to help him cor- 
dially, whatever they may think of his personal motive. 
He cannot play it without honestly convincing a great part of 
the Tory party. And if he could effect that, we should owe 
so much to men who could thus throw off deep-rooted pre- 
judices for a great national end, that we should be bound to 
aid them, and accept, with whatever dislike and distrust, their 
etrategical leader. 


WHAT THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE WILL PRO- 
BABLY EFFECT. 


HE Lambeth Conference has indisputably met, though no 
one knows what its members have said and done. 
Seventy-six Bishops of the English, American, Scotch, and 
Colonial Episcopacy have prayed together and partaken of a 
communion together,—the public being only informed that in 
the celebration of the morning service ‘‘ the responses were 
most universal and grandly strong,” and that in the com- 
munion the bread was made of Bethlehem corn and the wine 
of Jerusalem grapes. For the rest, we know nothing, except 
that the seventy-six prelates sat in parallel rows in the dining- 
hall of Lambeth Palace to debate questions which, though 
exceedingly trivial as announced in the programme, are held 
to require studiously secret debate ; and that an effort will 
certainly be made by some amongst them to bring on a dis- 
cussion, of which the Primate has given no notice, as to the 
proper attitude of the Anglican Communion towards 
such a wandering shepherd as the Bishop of Natal. The 
Guardian, which no doubts represents a very considerable sec- 
tion of the congregated Bishops, openly declares that “ Dr. 
Colenso is in so extremely false a position, he has taken up so 
aggressive and violent a line, and has affronted so outrageously 
the opinions and feelings of the great majority in the com- 
munion to which he professes to belong, that no one could 
fairly be surprised at some strong measure being adopted with 
regard to him. And say what people choose, a blow from 
such an assembly must be one which even he would feel to 
be a heavy one.” But, even failing this step, which is well 
known to be quite opposed to the views of some of the 
Bishops who are attending the Conference—the Bishop of 
St. David’s, for one—it is claimed for the Conference that it 
will “lay the foundation of a strong and permanent union 
[among the different branches of the Anglican Church] 
definite enough and comprehensive enough to be of real use 
to the Church, in the exigencies of a time of visible changes, 
with perhaps even greater ones to come.” In short, the 
Guardian regards this Conference as but the first step ina 
great ecclesiastical organization which is to be cemented by a 
succession of similar steps, and to end, apparently, in creating 
a Church within the present National Church, acting on a 
different set of dogmatic principles, and using excommunica- 
tion with a much freer hand. 








We do not quite agree with the Guwardian’s view of what 
this new ecclesiastical Council is likely to effect,—though we 
think our contemporary is right enough as to what the most | 
positive element it contains will wish to attempt. It is, | 
perhaps, a bad sign for the grander augury as to its future, | 
that what is called the vast “boldness” of this innovation 
seems to be a sort of audacious hesitation, which calls a Council 
because one heretical bishop has excited the Church, and then, | 
alarmed at its own temerity, gives out openly that it does not | 
intend to discuss how to deal with him; and then, again, | 
sedulously keeps its discussions private, for fear they should 
transgress the bounds which timidity had assigned them. All | 
this does not seem to us like the basis of a new ecclesiastical 
union, “ definite enough and comprehensive enough to be of 
zeal use to the Church in the exigencies of a time of visible 
changes, with perhaps even greater ones to come.” It 
looks much more like a mere impulsive cry of alarm 
which, before it has even definitely formed the syllable 
which will bring help, quavers away into indistinctness, 
for fear the help offered should be more courageous and bold 
in policy than it dares to accept. But whether or not the 
bold or the timid prelates have their way, or whether, taking 
its character from its President, the Council prove impulsively 
bold and impulsively timid by turns, we feel pretty sure that 
the result will not be, as the Guardian hopes, to lay the 
foundation of a strong ecclesiastical organization, founded upon 
2 more explicit dogmatic basis than the National Church of 
England, but to push a step forward the complete break-up of 
the systematic conception of Christian theology as hanging ; 
together in a complete logical whole, all of which you must ; 
take, or leave, without any reference to the special evidence | 





for each special point of faith. This systematic conception 
seems to us the true cause of a vast proportion of the 
modern scepticism, and assuredly it has no pretence to 
exist in a Protestant Church which, while it nowhere asserts 
the infallibility of Scripture, does strenuously assert the falli- 
bility of the Church itself, and of ‘its General Councils. The 
Lambeth Council is, as all agree,—both its friends and its 
foes,—a significant result of two great impulses of our time,— 
the craving for closer unity which in political regions has 
brought so many small States to coalesce in one,—and the 
keen critical sifting which all the historical sources of our 
faith are undergoing, with all sorts of different results, 
according to the special facts and premisses thus sifted. The 
craving for unity which has found so many odd expressions, 
as in the desire for active intercommunion between the 
Russian Church and the Anglican, has naturally enough 
impelled the different branches of the Anglican Church to 
seek closer intercourse with each other, On the other hand, 
the sudden awakening of laymen, if not of clergymen, not 
only to the historical fallibility, but to the unquestionable 
historical errors to be found in a great number of the books 
of Scripture, has shaken the old intellectual basis of unity,— 
the supposed system of theology deduced from Scripture,—as 
if Scripture were a coherent body of doctrine, instead of a 
human record of the development of a divine national disci- 
pline. And thus, while men desire unity more than ever, 
they see in the break-up of their old systematized ideas less 
and less hope of it, if it is to be based on any complete 
intellectual system. 

But we must say that we look with some hope to the Lambeth 
Conference to prove,—by its errors and confusions, if it seeks 
to lay down any stricter dogmatic basis of unity,—and by its 
utter failure to answer any of the expectations formed of it, 
it if evade the question of dogmatic unity altogether, —that 
this old notion of a Church resting intellectually on an in- 
finitely complex system of articles and creed, the surrender of 
any one detail of which is considered fatal to a divine’s 
orthodoxy, and, therefore, to his clerical influence, is a thing 
of the past, which was never consistent with any assumption 
but that of an infallible authority resident in the human mem- 
bers of the Church. Every effort that is now made to patch 
up any dogmatic infallibility as the basis of a Church system, 
—including the infallibility of Scripture, which is only a 
poor excuse for assuming dogmatic infallibility at second- 
hand,—will inevitably tend to make a wider rent in our 
already torn and patched dogmatic system. No basis 
for unity will ever be found except the one basis of 
unity, the unity in a living head, in Christ. We do not ima- 
gine, indeed, that the Established Church will at present, or 
for a long time, be reduced to so simple a basis of unity as 
this. For the most important purpose of an established 
Church—which, because it is established, ought also to be mis- 
sionary—it will probably always be considered essential by 
Parliament—we ourselves hold it so at present—to secure 
some unity of confession; and here we lose at once the real 
objective basis of Church unity, for the more subjective basis 
of united opinion. In the highest sense of the word 
“unity,” it does not appear to us even possible to break the 
unity of the true Church of Christ,—for He himself is its 
living bond. You cannot break the unity of the branches 
without killing the stem, and this vine has a life in it 
we cannot reach. All “isms” and all confessions, how- 
ever sceptical they seem, so far as their professors draw 
their personal life from Christ, are,—whether they recog- 
nize the origin of their inspiration or not,—united by Him 
in this Church, and cannot be disunited. But then this is 
not a unity which is institutional or practical, or adequate for 
human co-operation or for common worship, without a good 
deal also of subjective agreement. And here we have always 
held that the best and simplest test of unity is the power to 
worship together, without omitting from worship anything 
vital to the religious life of the worshipper. It is in this 
sense, and this only, that we have spoken of a common creed 
as necessary to a Church. It is necessary only as th con- 
dition of sympathy, co-operation, and mutual help. And even 
then it is only necessary so far as it affects actual worship. 
Those who can agree to accept the same prayers and liturgies 
as their base of departure, have, clearly, enough of common 
conviction for co-operation. They cannot care excessively— 
with any deep moral care—to lead others beyond the point at 


| which they will find a faith which is adequate for their own 


souls. 
We cannot help hoping that the Lambeth Council may 
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come to flounder in the deep waters of the question as to a 
new basis of dogmatic unity. They will find that every 
attempt they make to draw that bond of unity closer tends 
to loosen it, and to prove that Protestantism is driving us all 
to acknowledge the basis of unity to be in a living Person, and 
not in any string of complicated inferences, or even historical 
details, concerning Him. 





GARIBALDI’S DELIRIUM. 
a ae has been the ecstatic element in Italian poli- 


tics, and avery noble ecstatic element, no doubt ;—nor are 
we among those who deny that there may be,—very rarely,— 
a true and noble sphere for ecstasy even in national history. 
Such a moment there was for Italy, after the long misery of 
Bourbon and Austrian despotism, in 1859 and 1860, and 
nobly did Garibaldi seize it. Probably there was never in all 
history so true an ecstasy of sincere and legitimate national 
emotion as that which, spreading all the way from Lombardy 
to Sicily, ended in the Neapolitan Revolution carried out by 
Garibaldi, and the annexation of the greater part of the States 
of the Church to the new Italian Kingdom. But ecstasy can 
but form a very minute legitimate part of the life of any 
people, and Garibaldi, who lives in a sort of dream of a Golden 
Age to come, seems to wish to apply it as the remedy for all 
the political ills that nations are heir to. He has no real belief 
in the value or sacredness of Government,—self-government,— 
at all. Having made the Italian Government great and free, 
he has just been attempting to disgrace it in the eyes of all 
other Governments that are either great or free. He has at- 
tempted to make the nation break the deliberate engage- 
ment of the national Government,—that is, disavow and dis- 
honour the Government of their own choice, —and all be- 
cause he cannot wait for Rome till the nearly approaching 
moment comes when the Pope shall wield as little secular 
authority there as he now wields in Florence, or Milan, or 
Venice. It is, probably, not easy for ordinary men who do 
not live in dreams of a world of perfect order, and love, and 
peace, to allow sufficiently for Garibaldi’s visionary and 
unpractical view of national obligations. We can scarcely 
understand how it is that he and his friends should think it 
a patriotic task to bring on the very State for whose greatness 
and freedom they have so long and nobly laboured, the worst 
of all imputations, that of deliberate ill faith. Garibaldi may, 
no doubt, think very badly of the September Convention. He 
may think it was one of those acts of tortuous diplomatic com- 
promise which he so little loves. He may believe that the 
nation had no right to bind itself, through its Government, to 
withhold help from the Roman patriots whom the Papal 
Government continues to oppress. But it is difficult to 
understand how he can fail to see that the Government of 
Italy, having once made that solemn engagement as the price 
of the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, could 
not connive at its violation without a blot on the character of 
the new kingdom such as would do infinitely more injury to 
the cause of Italian freedom—nay, to the cause of national 
freedom generally—than any delay in the deliverance of 
Rome can possibly do. Putting out of the question altogether 
the right which Italy would have given France to reimpose 
her military protectorate over the Vatican,—for it may be that 
Garibaldi thinks a war with France to defeat such a pur- 
pose would be a great gain to the nation,—putting this alto- 
gether aside, what might not be fairly said by those who 
have always hated the new rcyime, if they could prove 
that its first fruits were either international treachery, 
or—quite as bad for their purpose—executive imbecility ? 
If the Government had purposely connived at Garibaldi 
and his Volunteers crossing the border, bent on destroying 
the existing Government in Rome, it would have been 
guilty of the worst faith, after the engagement it gave in the 
September Convention. If it had let them cross without 
connivance, from sheer stupidity or inertness, in the face of 
the open declaration of their intentions with which all the 
world has been favoured, it would have been charged with 
treachery by the world at large, and convicted of imbecility 
by all who knew the truth. Was it for this dark stain on a 
National Government of their own rearing that Garibaldi 
and his friends were labouring? If*so, they were anxious to 
undo, by moral means, all that they had done by the nobility 
of their voluntary sacrifices and patriotism years ago. Had 
not the Italian Government arrested Garibaldi before crossing 
the frontier, a great proportion of all the national gain of the 
last six years,—Garibaldi’s own present to the nation,—would 





have been turned to loss. If Italy does not accept the solemn 
engagements of its Government, then the Government is 
mocked,—and freedom has been shown to be incompatible 
with order, organization, and national strength. If Italy does 
accept these obligations, then she must not only acquiesce 
in, she must openly sanction and approve the step taken 
by the Administration to prevent any violation of the 
Roman frontier. Had it been Victor Emanuel instead 
of Garibaldi who had proposed the expedition, the nation 
would no less have been bound strenuously to repu- 
diate the proposal, and to sacrifice either its King or 
noblest popular chief to the claims of the national honour. 
In fact, there is no division of opinion amongst calm spectators 
of the Italian drama as to the obligations of the Italian 
Government. Rattazzi’s worst enemies in England,—and we 
ourselves have never been amongst his friends,—Garibaldi’s 
warmest friends, are all agreed in approving his arrest, and in 
approving also any measures,—of course, the gentlest pos- 
sible,—which may be needful to prevent the resumption of 
his plans. 

We confess that we feel more interest in the question how 
Garibaldi, with all his simplicity and purity of purpose, can 
have been able to overlook these very obvious and irresistible 
considerations, than how the Italians will bear the news of his 
arrest. For of this we feel no doubt, that by the vast bulk of 
the Italian nation,—including even a majority of the old Party 
of Action, Crispi, for instance, being confessedly opposed to 
Garibaldi’s course,—the Government will be unanimously sus- 
tained in its attitude of firm resistance to any passage of the 
Roman frontier by Volunteers in alliance with the Roman 
Committee. But how can one who has shown such upright- 
ness of personal character as Garibaldi, and, again, such keen 
sympathy with national feelings, blind himself to the fact 
that to break a pledge given by the freely chosen govern- 
ment of a free nation is to throw a deep slur on that nation’s 
use of its freedom? The only answer is, that Garibaldi’s 
ideal of national freedom has never apparently included the 
sense of national responsibility at all,—responsibility for error 
as well as for wisdom, for imprudence as well as for prudence, 
for unpalatable engagements as well as for willing and spon-- 
taneous promises. His idea of freedom has always been 
power to yield to ardent impulses, to give full swing at once 
to those disinterested but blind emotions of love and hate,— 
love for gentle and liberal and benevolent actions, hatred for 
bigoted and dogmatic and suspicious restraints,—which to him 
make up the sum and substance of actual politics. He sees 
that Italy is still unhappy, still, in spite of all she has gained, 
far from being united and innocent and at rest. He sees the Pope 
still ruling in Rome,—the Pope, whose government,—certainly 
as bad as can be,—is identified by all men of Garibaldi’s 
school with an almost preternatural and diabolical power for 
evil, because it is conducted by a nearly absolute “ tyrant- 
priest,” two words in which they concentrate all they can 
conceive of monstrosity and iniquity. What of freedom in 
Italy can there be, thinks this apostle of national impulse, 
while it is unable to overthrow this tyrant-priest in Rome ? 
The nation cannot be pledged not to attempt this—the most 
sacred duty it could have. If the Government is so pledged, 
it has been owing to an obliquity of judgment and con- 
science, by which the nation cannot hold itself bound. 
It were sin merely to agree to a truce with Rome. To 
promise peace with it, isan immorality which imposes no obli- 
gation on anyone, except that of profound and immediate repent- 
ance. It is like a vow to lie, or assassinate, or acquiesce in a 
secret assassination,—a vow which should only be cleared off the 
conscience as soon as may be. The nation that loves Garibaldi 
must abhor the Pope, and love with a passionate love the 
poor Romans who in vain strive to shake off his hateful 
authority. Who shall have authority to pledge it to tolerate 
the one and desert the other? Such, we doubt not for a 
moment, has been the general tenor of Garibaldi’s thoughts. 
He cannot see that a solemn responsibility deliberately, though 
unwillingly, undertaken, has, and ought to have, far more moral 
authority for a Government, and the nation which chose that 
Government, than even the deepest passion of pity for the 
suffering of a few, and of horror for the tyranny of one. As 
an honourable man will control his strongest impulses, both 
of love and hate, if he has fairly and deliberately given his 
word,—so a nation, if it is to have any influence among its 
sister nations, any respect for itself, in a word, any character 
to inspire trust, must follow, not its impulses, but its own 
deliberately pledged faith. All this Garibaldi cannot see. 
He has a vision of his own,—of nations conquering all evil 
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by love and magnanimity, and a word or two of generous 
virtue if it may so be, and by baring the sword to smite the 
neck of the tyrant if it must be; and all the mediate obligations 
of reciprocal engagements between Governments not thus 
purified and holy he utterly ignores. In his evalteé moods he 
fancies himself endowed with a spell over the multitude. He 
thinks,— 
‘* But Laon’s name to the tumultuous throng 

Were like the star whose beams the waves compel 

And tempests, and his soul-subduing tongue 

Were as a lance to quell the mailéd crest of Wrong. 

Perchance, blood need not flow, if thou at length 

Would'st rise ; perchance, the very slaves would spare 

Their brethren and themselves; great is the strength 

Of words.” 


And so he heads an almost unarmed multitude bent on upset- 
ting the Papal rule against the veto of his own Government,—a 
veto given with the full approbation and consent of the nation 
at large. This is the dream of a fanatic, who forgets the full- 
ness of national duty and purpose in gazing with too fixed an 
eye on his ideal of the spontaneous life of national happiness 
and peace. He may to some extent fitly teach his nation 
what to desire; but no one is less competent to teach it 
what it is lawful to do and not to do, in order to attain its 
eager desire as soon and as completely as it wishes. 





OBJECTIONS TO ARTIZANS IN PARLIAMENT. 


\ E noticed a fortnight ago with approbation the germs of 

a movement among the working-classes for introduc- 
ing into the Reformed Parliament a certain number of direct 
representatives of Labour, and in commenting on the contem- 
plated action of the United Trades in Birmingham and other 
populous boroughs in this direction, we recapitulated the 
arguments which have been urged so frequently in favour of 
the infusion of an element representing labour into the House 
of Commons. We did not anticipate that the views which we 
put forward would meet with anything like universal accept- 
ance ; we did not certainly expect that the Zimes or the Satur- 
day Review would have endorsed them, but we had, at least, 
thought it improbable that the wisest and most thoughtful 
organ of advanced Liberal opinion would have challenged them. 
We had even supposed that those arguments had been 
implicitly adopted as a part of the Radical creed, as tenets 
which both Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright would be among the fore- 
most to urge. It cannot be forgotten that upon the necessity 
of admitting the workmen to political power and to an equit- 
able share in the government of the country Mr. Gladstone’s 
most powerful appeals for a widened suffrage had been 
distinctly grounded. Nor was it only on the Liberal 
side of the House of Commons that a desire had been re- 
peatedly expressed during the Reform debates of 1866 and 
1867 to leaven the aristocratic character of Parliament with a 
proletarian element, drawn, indeed, with care and discrimina- 
tion from the élite of the operatives, but still out of question 
inspired thoroughly by the opinions and feelings of that class. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, perhaps with no great 
sincerity, avowed his wish, at all events, to see the experiment 
tried ; Lord Lytton, when he was in the Lower House, advo- 
cated it with his accustomed florid fervour. In fact, we 
might have been justified in taking it for granted that, among 
distinguished politicians of all shades of belief, there was as 
nearly as possible a consensus of opinion in favour of the 
expected introduction of artizans into the House. We have 
seen with much surprise, and no little regret, that our con- 
temporary the Daily News has, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, expressed its disapproval of the scheme. The Daily 
News has usually maintained Liberal principles with an 
amount of courage, and honesty, and intelligence, not too 
common in journalism; even in its mistakes, we are bound 
to say, it has for the most erred through excess of gener- 
ous popular sympathies; its influence on Liberal thought 
must be considerable, and in proportion to its high cha- 
racter and its deserved authority, we must deplore the 
tone which it has taken on this most important question, 
whether it is desirable that working-men shall not only exer- 
cise the power of voting for the new Parliament, but shall 
send representatives of their own to sit there. Without any 
reasonable ground, on the face of its own statement, for oppos- 
ing a result of Reform which we regard as one of the most 
essential to a just development of the Constitution, our liberal 
and enlightened contemporary suddenly surrenders itself to the 
seductions of Philistinism, and reiterates worn-out insinuations 





against the political fitness of the workmen, and superfine 
theories of parliamentary capacity, which, if pushed to their 
logical consequence, would exalt oligarchy into the highest type 
of government. 

The Daily News, setting out with the declaration that it would 
“be sorry to discourage any wisely directed effort to return work- 
ing-men to Parliament,” arrives, at the end of a paragraph, at 
the apparently contradictory conclusion that any such effort 
“would probably produce only disappointment both to [the 
working-men] themselves and their supporters.” It is not our 
business to try to reconcile these propositions. The latter is 
evidently the one which the Dai/y News is most solicitous to 
urge. The artizans, argues our contemporary, would not be 
most fitly represented by “men taken from the factory and 
the workshop . . . such men would be likely to form a special 
class in Parliament . . . on general questions they would exert 
neither authority nor power . . . their influence on the House 
would, of necessity, be a class influence;” and hence, on 
questions of policy not directly affecting labour, they would 
be helpless and useless members of the Legislature. These 
are the main objections advanced against the claims of work- 
ing-men to have some share in representing their fellows. It 
is certainly added that there are social disabilities which it 
would be equally difficult for the workmen to overcome. When 
we dealt with this subject before, we did not ignore these, 
though we strongly held that they might be got rid of by the 
exercise of discrimination on the part of the artizan voters. 
The Daily News, however, insists upon them very vehemently, 
and puts them in their most offensive form. The working- 
men, it protests, “‘Unaccustomed to the dialect of Parliament, 
and with neither the education nor the training which would 
enable them to hold their own against the tacticians and 
debaters of the House, would stand, in every respect, at a 
special disadvantage.” This isa summary, we think, complete 
and impartial, of the case against the working-men. We have 
given it, for the most part, in the words of our contemporary, 
and every one can form his own judgment of its coherence and 
logical force. 

The Daily News in this argument proceeds upon two 
assumptions, alike unfounded and mischievous. It argues, in 
the first place, on the assumption that the workmen by voting 
for a workman would preclude themselves from exercising their 
franchise for any other purpose,—at least, this is what we 
take to be the drift of the somewhat obscure observations 
on the necessity of the labouring class choosing “power” 
rather than “representation.” Of course, this reasoning is 
the merest beating of the air. No one supposes that the 
workmen of Birmingham, for example, by putting in a repre- 
sentative of their own would be bound or compelled in any 
way to stand on one side, while Mr. Bright was supplanted by 
some Tory or Indifferentist. The election of some two dozen 
artizans throughout England will not surely monopolize all 
the political energy which has been created in the working 
class by the Household Suffrage Bill. The mere necessity of 
paying the artizan members will of course confine their 
numbers, at least for the present, within very narrow limits. 
The danger, then, that the course which the Trades are pre- 
pared to adopt in Birmingham and elsewhere, will prevent 
the working-classes from “taking their place in the ranks of 
political parties” is altogether chimerical. Nor is it less 
foolish to assume that the House of Commons is that 
Walhalla of “statesmen” and “ tacticians” and “ debaters ” 
which our contemporary seems to consider it. We should 
think that any one who has spent even a single evening in the 
gallery of the House must have been disenchanted of such a 
transcendental ideal. It is hardly too much to say that 
among the whole number of members, six hundred, at least, 
are the tamest political sheep that ever followed the bell- 
wethers of the Treasury; that the odd fifty-eight in- 
clude all statesmen, tacticians, and debaters who ever pass 
mediocrity. Will the workmen, it is asked, be heard with 
consideration on foreign politics, or Irish reforms, or other 
great questions of general policy? We are not so sure that 
they will not, but suppose even they are not, what then? Is 
the ordinary comfortable, heavy, capitalist member listened 
to with much attention on these subjects? So little chance 
has he, that he never attempts to speak on them, and is com- 
monly content with giving his quiet vote as Mr. Glyn or Colonel 
Taylor bids him, unless he is stirred to break silence by 
danger to something where his treasure is and his heart also, 
by some Railways’ Act, or Companies’ Act, or by debates about 
the rate of discount. In fact, as we should have thought 
our contemporary was well enough aware, the House of 
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Commons to a great extent is, and to a much greater extent 
ought to be, a place where talk is subordinated to work. It 
is necessary that the great leaders shall be accomplished 
debaters and skilful tacticians, but it would be as useless to 
desire a Parliament made up of these, as an army in which 
everybody, from the field-marshal to the drummer, should bea 
Sherman or a Von Moltke. We should indeed be delighted to find 
among the artizan members,—nor is it at all out of the range 
of possibility,—a Bright or a Cobden, a Cobbett or a Hume ; 
but we shall be content with a result much more attainable 
than this. We shall be satisfied if the members returned 
by the workmen are characterized by plain common sense, 
knowledge of the wants of their fellows, directness of dealing, 
and sufficient keenness to see through the intrigues by 
which they will unquestionably at the first be assailed. 
We are not much afraid about their being unaccustomed 
to “the dialect of Parliament,” though, as we have urged 
before, it will be necessary for the artizans to choose 
with some regard to the fitness of their representa- 
tives to mix with educated men. The Daily News, how- 
ever, makes far too much of this objection. On its theory, 
one would be inclined to think that every M.P. must be, if not 
a philosopher, at least a wrangler or a “ double first ;” if not 
a Mill, at all events a Cranborne. But neither the constitu- 
encies nor the House have yet grown so fastidious, and will not 
become, we venture to predict, more delicate under Household 
Suffrage. There is enough of ignorance, of ill-breeding, of 
coarseness in the existing Parliament to appal the Daily News, 
if it believes that every member must be at once a Chatham 
and a Chesterfield ; and the worst is, that we get no compensa- 
tion for these disagreeable things, for the men whom they most 
infect are the factitious Radicals with whom our contemporary 
would fill the House, middle-class devotees of a working-class 
creed which they do not believe in, or adequately comprehend. 
To keep up this bad school of political thought,—though we 
abuse the word “thought” by thus using it,—is a policy which, 
we fear, can only spring from the dominance of that class preju- 
dice which the Daily News condemns. Is it not ridiculous to 
denounce the admission of the workmen to Parliament as a 
class measure, and to see nothing but what is just and fitting 
in their exclusion? If it is no objection to any Member that 
he has a factory, or a big shop, or a ship-yard, the objection 
that he is an artizan is a class-objection. The Daily News is 
really arguing in favour of a bran new class-distinction, in- 
stead of for the obliteration of all class-distinctions. 





COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES ? 

HE question started by Professor Rogers at Dundee, by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith at Belfast, and by the Liberals in 

the Select Committee on Mr. Ewart’s Bill, is really whether 
we are to have a centralized or a localized education, a few 
large schools or a great many little ones, Universities or 
Colleges. If the present system continues, the victory will 
rest with the latter. So long as the Colleges keep up their 
monopoly within the University their example will spread 
over the country. We may extend and we may affiliate, we 
may open private Halls and build Keble Colleges, but we shall 
be no nearer to the attainment of a national education. 
Class feelings will not be diminished by bringing the classes 
themselves in collision, any more than nations can be made to 
mix with each other by means of invading armies. What we 
want is to render the Universities available and accessible 
to the great bulk of the people who might profit by them, 
and for whom they must have been intended. We want 
yearly revenues of 500,000/. to be spent on more than 1,400 
undergraduates. But this cannot be done so long as the 
existing Colleges are left to bestow their incomes on Scholars 
and Fellows, so long as, to use the words of one of the 
witnesses before Mr. Ewart’s Committee, Oxford ig a collection 
of sinecure annuitants. It is admitted that the introduction 
of private Halls has proved a failure. They cannot compete 
in point of cheapness, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, with richly 
endowed Colleges paying no rent. It is shown that the 
University of Oxford does not touch the general education of 
the country; that she is confined to the wealthier classes; that 
she does not reach the commercial and mercantile class; that 
she does not train either the law¥ers, the medical men, the 
civil engineers, or the chemists; and that all she teaches to 
the few favoured objects of her choice is a little classics, less 
mathematics, and no physical science. We take these state- 
ments from the mouths of an Oxford Professor, a lecturer in 
her leading College, and the Dean of her largest House. 





They may be paralleled by what has been called Radical de- 
clamation, and has been said to proceed from ignorance and 
envy, but they have not been exceeded. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith admits that the problem which occupies 
the minds of University reformers is a difficult one, and he does 
not himself propose a solution. While he dwells on the neces- 
sity of abolishing the religious tests which seemed essential to 
Tudor statesmen and the statesmen of the Middle Ages, of 
allowing students to live in lodgings instead of forcing them 
to reside in college, and of instituting a proper entrance 
examination, he does not go more deeply into the religious 
question and the College monopoly. Indeed, the two things 
are so closely joined that one depends upon the other. Toa 
certain extent the University is open to all denominations, and 
the Thirty-Nine Articles are merely the barrier to the Master’s 
degree. But the Colleges may, and most of them do, insist on 
membership of the Established Church, and a private hall 
cannot be opened by any one who is nota Master. Balliol has, 
no doubt, admitted Dissenters, and Christ Church has made 
room for two or three Roman Catholics. Yet anything that 
can be done by Balliol must necessarily be on a small scale 
until residence within the college ceases to be compulsory. 
There are other Colleges which, in order to keep themselves 
full and appear prosperous, are obliged to take almost idiots, 
and they might profit by the change to Dissenters. But some 
of them seem to prefer the idiots, and so long as they have a 
predilection for that order, the University cannot interfere 
with their encouragement of it. The worst is that these 
Colleges bribe clever lads to come to them by raising the 
income of theirscholarships. If it were not for these Scholar- 
ships and the good men attracted by them the college would 
soon be at a discount, and would be driven to reform its 
system. It keeps itself full by offering a premium toa few good 
scholars, and putting no impediments in the way of stupid 
commoners. Those who come up to Oxford for the education 
of a gentleman, and stumble through a certain amount of 
Greek and Latin, are the props of the bad Colleges, the silent 
enemies of reform, and the cause of much vice and extra- 
vagance. It is for them that the College system is made, for 
them that the University discipline must be kept up, for 
them that College tuition is brought toa lower level than that of 
the sixth form in a public school. One of the most significant 
facts brought out by Mr. Ewart’s Committee is that the Vaca- 
tion is the most valuable time for study at both Universities. 
The Master at St. John’s at Cambridge tells us that about 100 
men stay up during the long vacation in his college, and 
perhaps 150 in Trinity, and that they find it the best time for 
reading. Mr. Newman, of Balliol, says that tutors interrupt 
the men in term time, and that more work is done during the 
vacation. 

Not only is the level of College tuition lower than it should 
be, but the mere fact of its existence implies a waste of 
resources. Within adjoining buildings five or six tutors are 
teaching the same thing to five or six classes of young men, 
when one room, one class, and one tutor would suffice. Asa 
necessary consequence of this, the tutorial instruction is con- 
fined to the old University studies. There are no tutors 
within the Colleges for Law, Modern History, or Science. A 
young man who wishes to study any one of those branches 
must go to professors and private tutors, and must pay fees in 
addition to what he pays in college. If enforced tuition in 
the subjects which are being studied is a hindrance instead of 
a help, the necessity of being instructed in other subjects than 
those which you want to learn must be a far greater inter- 
raption. Lord Cranborne asks one of the witnesses why 
Chemistry cannot be learnt at Oxford in the same way as at a 
German University. It would be an expensive and a tedious 
process to learn chemistry if you had at the same time to pay 
for learning the Classics, and to give up your mornings to 
classical tuition. We grant that if young men might come 
up to Oxford and do as they pleased, many would follow 
chemical lectures for the sake of the experiments, and instead 
of knowing a little Latin at the end of the time, would know 
nothing of anything. But it does not follow that all who 
want to know chemistry must have their sincerity tested by 
the same course of study, or that the whole world would be 
idle if it had not to learn the Classics. Men like Lord Cran- 
borne assume that the choice lies between Latin and ignorance. 
They think that if classical study is not compulsory, it will be 
wholly abandoned. We do not wish to adopt the system of 
the German Universities without considerable modifications, 
but in Germany there is a marvellous zeal for learning, though 
classics are not enforced; and though they form one branch 
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only of education, they are by no means neglected. As for | 
the defects of the German system, they are such as are recog- | 
nized by their chief men, and are not likely to be imported | 
into our old Universities. If there is a want of control over 
the young men and their studies, it arises from the absence of 
colleges and tutors. No one desires to do away with the 
residential discipline of English Colleges, or with the supervision 
of college tutors. What is proposed is to make both Colleges 
and tutors a part of the University system, instead of letting | 
each college be a little university in itself. There is surely | 
no novelty in this idea to the English mind. We see some 
such scheme at work in our public schools, where the same | 
men act as tutors, professors, and heads of Houses. Yet the | 
system which is thought so perfect in our Public Schools is 
denounced as monstrous in our Universities. 

In other respects, also, there seems to be one law for Oxford 
and Cambridge, and another law for the rest of England. What 
the Universities wish is to continue spending their revenues 
on absentees who make no return for the money. The 
grievance of Ireland is the desire of Oxford. The bulk of 
College incomes goes to Fellows who reside elsewhere, and the 
only method of renewing these Fellowships consists in forbid- 
ding their holders to marry, and making most of them take 
Orders. The Head of each College has an income of 2,000/. or 
3,000/. a year, and is relieved of all educational duties, so that 
those who are paid the highest have the least todo. A funda- 
mental rule of political economy is broken by making it dearer 
for men to live in common than to live separately. We are 
assured that living in lodgings is cheaper than living in 
college, and that it is dearer in proportion to feed a hundred 
than to feed one. In providing dinner for one man, says the 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, you would think 15lb. of 
meat an excessive supply. But when you have to cater for a 
hundred, you must put 150lb. of meat on the table. We 
cannot explain these laws, we can only wonder at them. But 
this obstinacy in small things is typical of the rooted stub- 
bornness of the Academical mind, which clings to its cherished 
convictions, and refuses to examine them by any logical process. 
Those who are convinced that the decrees of Providence were 
made to allow of a college cook charging eighteenpence for a 
plate of ham, may well decline to entertain a proposition for 
attracting the legal and medical professions to Oxford, and for 
providing different lines of study for men of various tastes and 
talents. Those who look upon College Fellowships as a 
divinely appointed means for recruiting the ranks of the 
clergy, may well approve of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
refusal to diminish the number of Clerical Fellows at Merton. 
But when the same men come together and complain of the 
falling-off of University men both in the Church and the 
learned professions, they must submit to be told that the 
restrictions which they thought so valuable have defeated 
their purpose, and that if they would not give up all hope of 
educating the present generation, they must renounce those 
medizval ideas which have lost them the confidence of the 
majority. 





THE RISE OF KING THEODORE. 

HE character and the career of this remarkable potentate 
are equally strange. He unites in himself the most 
opposite and conflicting qualities, and his public conduct is a 
series of the most glaring inconsistencies. ‘The strangest combina- 
tion of religious zeal and sanguinary passion, of military genius 
and childish pride, of political wisdom and mental obliquity, his 
character has as many sides as the Koh-i-Noor. Sometimes he 
appears before us as a sort of eastern Charlemagne, restoring by 
his military genius and singular moral power the ancient Empire 
of Ethiopia. Then we get a glimpse of him as the stern destroyer 
of the feudal system, and the wise reformer of the social economy 
of his country. At another time we see him in the character of a 
Christian Mahomet, spiced with a dash of Joe Smith, believing 
himself specially sent by God to spread Christianity at the point 
of the sword, and particularly to drive the Turk out of Jerusalem. 
Then, again, we see him acting as the ruthless devastator of the 
country which he had so greatly improved, and giving his soldiers 
orders to “eat up” those very provinces over which he had be- 
fore cast his most efficient protection. Unfortunately for us, we also 
know him in the character of a treacherous and spiteful savage, 
revenging fancied slights upon innocent and helpless persons. It 
is only a glimpse that we get of each character, but that is 
sufficient to show us that King Theodore is an interesting psycho- 
logical curiosity. The basis of the character is evidently great 
force. His career shows conclusively that he has in a rare 





degree the power of commanding men. On that basis the strange 
mélée of conflicting passions and mental qualities that make 
up his character contend for the mastery, and come to the surface 
by turns. 

Prior to the year 1850, or thereabouts, the individual who was 
to become King Theodore had not been heard of beyond his im- 
mediate personal circle. At that time Abyssinia was divided into 
four or five principalities, which were practically independent of 
each other. Ras Ali, who governed at Debra Tabor or Gondar in the 
name of the titular Emperor, did indeed claim dominion over the 
whole country, but the chiefs of Tigre and Godjam and Shoa knew 
how to keep their own against him very well. Therefore, Ras Ali, 
nominally the Grand Vizier of the Emperor, but really the absolute 
monarch of the country, ruled only over central Abyssinia, while 
the outlying provinces were governed by independent chiefs. Now, 
Ras Ali had in his service a young man of very humble birth, named 
Dedjatz Kassai, whom he sent to govern certain provinces near Sen- 
naar, under the immediate supervision of the Queen, his mother. 
Kassai had from his earliest youth been impressed with the belief 
that he was destined by God to fill a high position and to do won- 
derful things. Likea prudent young man, he kept his tongue still, 
however, and waited his opportunity. Sent to Sennaar, he pro- 
vided himself with a following, revolted against the authority of 
the Queen, and managed to defeat all the forces which she suc- 
cessively sent against him. All this while he professed to be the 
faithful subject of Ras Ali. It was only against the Queen's in- 
terference that he had rebelled: but at the same time he declined 
to lay down his arms, and affected to treat with the Ras. The 
latter sent a great army against him, but before the two forces 
came into collision the Ras gave an amnesty, and Kassai surren- 
dered and went to Debra ‘Tabor. There his wily tongue suc- 
ceeded in convincing Ras Ali that he was his good friend and ser- 
vant, and that the Queen was an objectionable old lady ; so he 
was allowed to put himself again at the head of his troops, and 
make war upon the Arabs. His enemies, among whom we may 
be sure the Queen was foremost, frequently told the Ras that the 
young officer had rebelled ; but Kassai had means of penetrating 
their intrigues, and generally disconcerted them by appearing in 
the Royal camp just as he was said to have placed himself at the 
head of a rebellious army. Tis time had not yet come; so he 
amused himself by winning the confidence of his deluded master. 

At length the time for his grand coup arrived. It was at the 
end of 1852 or beginning of 1853 that he openly proclaimed war 
against the Ras, and defeated Prince Goshu, sent against him by 
that monarch. The Ras now understood the kind of man he had 
to deal with, and the sort of danger he had to meet. So he 
called upon his ally, the chief of Tigre, for military assistance, 
and sent a large army commanded by his best officers against the 
audacious rebel. The Royal army was immensely superior to the 
rebels in every respect; but Kassai managed with such consum- 
mate skill, and infused into his soldiery so much courage, that he 
succeeded in inflicting upon it a complete defeat. Not content 
with defending himself, Kassai marched against the Royal camp, 
and challenged the Ras to fight a pitched battle in the open plain, 
The challenge was accepted, and again the young rebel achieved 
a complete victory. The power of Ras Ali was now utterly 
destroyed, and Kassai had only to deal with the independent 
chiefs. Ubye, chief of Tigre, was the most formidable opponent 
with whom he had to cope, and against him he applied powers of 
intrigue quite on a par with his military genius. He affected to 
treat with Ubye as to which of the two should be elected supreme 
Sovereign. In February, 1854, he agreed to the assembling of a 
Council of Notables to decide between the rivals, each of whom 
bound himself by an oath to accept the decision. And now the 
inevitable ecclesiastical element comes into play. ‘There is 
‘‘always an Abbé in the case,” and Kassai found that Abba 
Salama, the Coptic Abuna, or Primate, favoured his rival. It 
was pretty evident that the Council would elect Ubye, and that 
Abba Salama would crown him Emperor. So Kassai put himself 
in communication with the Romish Bishop, Jacobis, who had 
obtained a precarious footing in the country, and promised that 
he would adopt the faith of Rome for himself and the whole 
Empire if Jacobis would crown him Emperor. ‘This was 
exactly the bait with which to catch a Jesuit, and Jacobis 
was properly secured. Kassai then resumed his war against Ubye, 
and the Coptic Bishop excommunicated him and his soldiers 
as perjurers. This did not trouble Kassai much, for had he 
not a bishop of his own? He told Abba Salama that if one 
bishop could curse, another could absolve; and hinted that he had 
better look out for his own position. The same bait that had 





caught a Romish Bishop soon caught the Coptic Abuna, and the 
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result was that Abba Salama agreed to crown Kassai Emperor on 
condition that the rival Bishop and his priests were banished the 
country. Pretty cunning management this, it must be admitted! 
By playing off the one priest against the other, he made both of 
them his humble servants, and secured his coronation at the hands 
of the recognized Primate of the country. 

Early in 1855 this singular man was crowned Emperor, under 
the title of ‘‘ Theddoros, King of Kings, of Ethiopia.” ‘The great 
drums were beaten in the market-place of Gondar, and the 
Abyssinian people were ordered on pain of mutilation never again 
to speak of Dedjatz Kassai. By this time he had reduced all the 
chiefs and princes of Abyssinia, and it is said that he showed them 
great forbearance in the hour of his victory. And now comes 
the brightest spot in King Theodore’s history. No sooner was he 
seated on the throne, than he commenced to reform the administra- 
tion of the country. He deprived the feudal chiefs of their des- 
potic power, and placed the country under responsible government ; 
he suppressed the slave trade, and purchased Christian slaves from 
the Mohammedan dealers to set them free; he introduced decent 
habits of dress into Abyssinian society, and supplied an example 
of conjugal fidelity new in the country. The improvements 
effected were indeed very great, and the expectations excited by 
the new monarch’s inclinations and abilities were yet greater. In 
June, 1855, the then British Consul in Abyssinia reported with 
much hopefulness on the prospects of the country under the new 
rule. Early in Theodore’s career, however, the monstrous pride that 
is now proving his ruin became a prominent trait in his character. 
Crowned as * King of Kings,” he thinks that there is not in 
all the world so great a monarch as himself; and he pro- 
bably considered that he was extremely condescending when he 
wrote to Queen Victoria in a strain of equality. ‘This pride is of 
course greatly inflamed by the belief that he is a Heaven-sent 
champion of the Christian faith. ‘Theodore, be it remembered, is 
the name of an Emperor of Abyssinia who reigned eight centuries 
ago, and who, according to native prophecy, is to return to earth 
to restore the glories of Ethiopia. King Theodore believes him- 
self to be this second edition of the ancient Theodore, and con- 
fidently expects that he shall yet seat himself on the throne of his 
“ancestor ” Solomon, when he shall have driven the Turk from the 
Holy City. Certain it is that he considers it his duty to under- 
take wars against his Mohammedan neighbours, and that he has 
more than once indulged in crusades against the Gallas. Many 
of the Abyssinians are sceptical about Theodore’s right to be con- 
sidered the Theodore of prophecy, from the fact that he comes 
from the north-west, whereas the genuine Theodorus Redivivus is 
to come from the east. No doubt crosses his own mind, however, 
and his mad pride carries him into the most enormous excesses. His 
state of mind may be inferr.d from the fact that after his last great 
victory in 1861 he announced to the assembled clergy at Axum that 
he had made a bargain with God. ‘ He [God] has promised,” said 
Theodore, ‘‘ not to descend on earth to strike me; and I[ have 
promised not to ascend into heaven to fight with Him.” Indeed, 
it is pretty evident that King Theodore’s character is now more 
than tinctured with madness. The madness has some method in 
it; but it is not less clearly madness. Since the date of the 
above impious and insane remark, the character of King Theo- 
dore’s administration has completely changed, and all the old 
evils of the land have returned in an exaggerated form. The 
country is delivered up to a licentious soldiery, and the most 
fearful cruelties are everywhere perpetrated. The Negis now 
believes it his mission to be a curse and a scourge to his rebellious 
people; and he executes it with all the energy of his character. 
This has given the pretender to the throne, Tidela Gwala, an 
excellent opportunity of rearing his head ; and recent advices make 
it seem extremely probable that King ‘Theodore’s race is nearly 
ran. 





THE NEW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE GOSPEL. 

HE Magistrates of Bucks must certainly have been studying the 
teaching of our Lord as to those acts of humanity to the lower 
creatures of our universe which it is lawful to do on the Sabbath 
day. A clergyman of that county, the Rev. Mr. Harley, Rector of 
Turweston, having just concluded the evening service of the church, 
observed, we are told, a little dog trespassing in his rectory 
garden. He called to his manservang to help him catch the dog, 
put it into a bag, and then the reverend gentleman poured turpen- 
tine round the root of its tail, to teach it to trespass no more. The 
poor little creature was in great agony for a day or more afterwards, 
the turpentine having caused serious inflammation of the most 
tender parts. The Buckinghamshire magistrates, after hearing the 





case brought by the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals 
against the Rector of Turweston, dismissed the case, and Mr. R. 
Fitzgerald, the Chairnian of the Petty Sessions, said, ‘* We have 
come to the conclusion that the law has not been transgressed by 
the act which defendant undoubtedly and confessedly did perform. 
We therefore dismiss the complaint, and I have much pleasure in 
informing Mr. Harley that he leaves this Court without a stain upon 
his reputation as a Christian minister, a gentleman, and a humane 
man.” ‘The reverend gentleman then applied for costs, which the 
Bench allowed. It seems that the poor little animal, after being 
put first to the torture, dashed in its agony “into a pit,” and that 
it was “driven” (we conclude, by the reverend gentleman and 
his assistant, who appear to have been the only agents in this 
Sabbath work of mercy) ‘‘ out of this place of concealment.” Had 
Mr. Fitzgerald and his Buckinghamshire colleagues been consult- 
ing their New Testaments on the subject, and found, ‘* Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the Sabbath day ?” Had they then come 
to the conclusion that the rector in driving the little dog out of 
the pit had fully cancelled the inhumanity of driving him into it? 
If they really had been guilty of this satire on the worship of the 
letter of the New Testament, they would not have in truth been 
guilty of a more wonderful feat than their actual satire on its spirit. 
These Petty Sessions have in fact reversed, or tried to reverse, our 
Lord’s teaching, and expressly declared that it is no stain on the cha- 
racter of a servant of Christ to devote his mind and energy to in- 
flicting needless torture on a helpless creature on a day—we will not 
insist on it as the Sabbath, for we wish to attach no superstitious 
guilt to the act,—on which he had just been engaged in trying to 
make Christ’s love manifest to His people. If these Buckingham- 
shire exponents of the Christian spirit had been able,—we do not 
say to believe,—but only to remember the words of Christ, they 
would surely have had ringing somewhere in their squirearchical 
heads the words, ‘‘Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?” ‘* wherefore it is lawful to 
do good on the Sabbath day.” Would they venture to reply that 
the dog was a trespassing dog; that the rights of property are so 
sacred that any torture requisite to keep the land free from tres- 
passing would be a justifiable and a holy Sabbath work?—in a 
word, that no clergyman could do his duty to his Lord who could 
not say of himself, with Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, ‘‘I done 
ma dooty by un as I a done by the Jond?” But though they do 
not plainly state thus much, yet in the face of our Lord’s 
precept, that a humane work, a work to save a creature even 
of a lower order than our own from suffering on the Sabbath, 
should always take precedence of any ceremonial observance,— 
that “it is lawful to lift an ox or an ass out of a pit,” that ‘it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day,” the Buckinghamshire 
magistrates announce the principle, ‘‘ Wherefore it is lawful to 
drive a dog into a pit by torturing him with turpentine at the 
root of his tail, and then to drive him out of it again, on the 
Sabbath day,”—‘‘it is lawful to drive animals off your own 
land, by torture, on the Sabbath day.” We do not insist 
in the least either on the clerical character of the defendant 
or on the day on which he visited the dog with these tender 
mercies of turpentine,—except so far as both his duties and 
the day should have given him the opportunity of entering a little 
more into the spirit of his Master. But we do insist on the 
fact that the Buckinghamshire magistrates deny that there is 
anything contrary to Christian duty, or love, or, Sabbath rest, in 
torturing little dogs after the evening service, for trespassing on 
glebe lands. Even the Rector’s servant seems to have expostulated, 
and recommended a pail of water, which would only have been a 
disagreeable lesson to the poor animal, and no cause of protracted 
torture, instead of turpentine. But the Rector was steady in his 
feeling of what the occasion required. ‘‘ Oh no!” he said, ‘* water 
has not the same effect as turpentine.” 

We have no wish to make the Rector of Turweston’s brutal 
act into a sensational crime. We should not have noticed it 
at all, but for the Buckinghamshire magistrates’ gross assertion 
of its perfect conformity with the character of a Christian and a 
gentleman. There are too many Englishmen who have but little 
capacity for feeling the slightest tenderness or sympathy for the 
animal world beneath them, and to whom the reckless infliction of 
torture on dumb creatures for the slightest selfish end would seem 
perfectly natural, and undeserving of reproach. But when it is 
asserted by a bench of magistrates that there is nothing in con- 
duct of this sort inconsistent with the Gospel which the reverend 
dog-torturer had been, or ought to have been, preaching to his 
people the same evening,—we must beg to assert that they only 
show how entirely not only special sayings, but the whole spirit of 
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our Lord’s teaching, and not solely with regard to the lower animal 
world, but to the human also, has failed to impress their rather 
dull apprehensions. There is nothing more striking in our Lord’s 
whole teaching than the reality with which He binds together the 
whole living universe—without suggesting any vast chasm between 
man and the lower orders of creation—in the bond of His Father's 
care and love. ‘* Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” ‘“ Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.” And were it not so,—were not Christ’s 
lesson as to the comprehensiveness of the love of God as universal 
as the distribution of the power, in however small a degree, to enjoy 
that love, we may be quite sure that man would suffer by it, no 
less than the creatures below man. If our humanity is to be 
limited to man, it would soon fall far shert of man. ‘The tender- 
ness of Christ for the feeblest amongst us, for those who cannot 
fight their own battles, for those who are really as dumb, as 
inarticulate, as unable to speak their own wants, and complain of 
their own wrongs, is only part and parcel of His tenderness for 
everything which receives its life from God. Nay, the most natural 
illustrations of it go below what we regard even as sentient crea- 
tures, and take such forms as “‘ the bruised reed will He not break,” 
— illustrations which have taken a permanent hold on the minds 
of the people. The woe pronounced against those who cause ‘‘ one 
of these little ones to offend,” the blessing pronounced upon those 
who give ‘to one of these little ones a cup of cold water in the 
mame of a disciple,” are conceived entirely in that spirit which 
makes an offence against the helpless, because they are helpless, 
one of the greatest offences against God ; and makes love shown to 
the helpless, because they are helpless, one of the surest tokens of 
His Spirit. We do not hesitate to say that if Christianity, 
or rather Christ,—for Christianity is nothing in the world,— 
has ever won a powerful hold on this distracted world, and 
brought a little order and beauty into it, it is in a great measure 
because of the attitude Christ obliges us to take to the sufferings 
of weak and dumb creatures, whether human or otherwise. In 
truth, half the human world,—much more than half,—is still as 
inarticulate, as unable to know distinctly what it wants, or to ask 
distinctly even for what it knows it wants, as the poor little dog 
in the rectory garden at Turweston. If it is held right and 
Christ-like to put turpentine round the root of a little dog’s 
tail,—then it will be held right and Christ-like to score the 
backs of negroes with piano-wire, to fill the holds of ships with 
kidnapped slaves, to let women and little children work themselves 
into an early grave in mines and factories, to keep gangs of needle- 
women slaving night after night at Court finery which costs them 
their lungs, and to let children of four years old make lucifer-boxes 
at a halfpenny a score, finding their own paste,—in a word, to 
encourage one and all of the cruelties of which the heart of the 
victim complains only mutely, and the hand cannot resist. If 
we once fail to apprehend the immensity of the Divine pity, 
the depth and breadth and height of that love which anticipates 
the wants of others before they are spoken, and penetrates their 
sufferings even where there is no common language in which they 
can be described, we have altogether failed to apprehend the in- 
most essence of our Lord’s nature. The Buckinghamshire magis- 
trates are utterly unaware of their own blasphemy when they say 
that this needless torturing of the dog to prevent its trespassing 
on the rectory garden was quite consistent with the character of 
a Christian and a gentleman. God only knows how many actions 
all of us do,—not on other days only,—but too often on the very 
‘days when, like Mr. Harley, we have been talking about Christ, 
that are unworthy of the character of a Christian and a gentleman. 
We have no wish for special retribution upon him. But there is 
no reason because the Rector of 'Turweston is not the only trans- 
gressor of Christ’s law among us, that we should vindicate such an 
act as this from blame at the expense of our Lord’s truth. Trans- 
late the Buckinghamshire Gospel into plain English, and it runs 
thus :—“ Verily, I say unto you, whoever tortures with blistering 
oil only the lower creatures of my Father, shall in nowise be un- 
worthy of the kingdom of Heaven.” ‘That, surely, is a most safe, | 
civilizing, and ennobling gospel, to preach to the agricultural | 
labourer of Buckinghamshire. 





THE CIRCE-DALILEH CONTROVERSY. 

NCE in seven years was the period which Lord Macaulay | 
assigned in his essay on Byron for the spasmodic bursts of 
righteous indignation to which the British public is liable. In 
these days of steam, the outbursts occur at more rapid intervals, 





but still retain their spasmodic character. The victim of these 
sudden awakenings of the moral instinct almost always deserves 
his or her fate; the grievance is, that when so many are allowed 
to go scot free, one should be singled out for punishment. Within 
the last few days an outcry has been raised against the authoress 
of Lady Audley’s Secret, on the plea of literary dishonesty. We do 
not dispute the substantial justice of the impeachment; all we 
would wish to ask is, in what respect Miss Braddon is more deserv- 
ing of censure than scores of similar offenders? In spite of 
the announcements in the advertising columns of literary 
journals, we suspect few people? had heard much of the 
great Circe novel, which has given rise to the controversy 
whether Miss Braddon ought or ought not to be placed in 
a moral pillory. Very slight acquaintance with the arts and 
devices of the publishing trade is required to know that when 
a fresh edition of a novel is advertised every other day, when 
paragraphs are inserted from obscure journals announcing that 
this novel is the novel of the day, the great sensation of the age, 
and so on, the work in question has not achieved a bond 
Jide success. If good wine needs no bush, good novels 
assuredly need no puffing, and all this clumsy machinery of the 
literary ‘‘ Cheap Jack ” order is a sure proof that the enterprising 
publisher, whoever he may be, finds his wares going slowly off his 
hands. We entertain, therefore a shrewd suspicion that Circe 
has not yet had quite the run, let us say, of Adam Bede, or the 
Last Chronicle of Barset, or Never Tvo Late to Mend, or 
any one of the really envied successes of modern fiction. 
Parodying a well known saying, we may say of the literary 
guardian of Circe and other similar productions which have 
entered the world under his tutelage, ‘‘ Methinks he doth ‘ adver- 
tise’ too much.” Be this as it may, we suspect Circe will 
owe the chief part of its reputation to an attack made upon it in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The story appeared in the Belyravia Magazine, which is con- 
ducted by Miss Braddon, and which has hitherto served chiefly 
as a vehicle for the publication of this lady’s numerous novels. 
We shall hardly be uncharitable in saying that Miss Braddon was 
the sole attraction of the magazine to its readers; and the pad- 
ding furnished to fill up the intervals between her stories has 
been almost without exception of the flimsiest character. On the 
stage, when a prima ballerina assoluta, as the Italians say, is 
engaged to appear, it is understood that the seconde danseuse is 
not, even if she is capable of any Terpsichorean excellence, to 
move the enthusiasm of the audience. In the same way, when a 
celebrated novelist furnishes the staple romance of a magazine, it 
is known that the purveyor of the second serial is not expected 
to divert the attention of the readers by any excessive interest. 
So most people leave the second story unread, and we suspect this 
was the case with Circe. However, some critic of the Pall Mall, a 
journal which, amongst its numerous antipathies, nourishes a 
special dislike to novels of the Lady Audley school, did read 
Circe, and made the discovery that he had {read it before under 
another garb. It is admitted on alljhands that the story is substan- 
tially taken from M. Octave Feuillet’s Dalileh. The hero in the French 
work is a musician, and the lover of the enchantress; in the Eng- 
lish adaptation he is a painter, and restrains his passion within 
the bounds of morality and propriety. The broker, —the high-art 
student whose daughter the hero is really in love with, but deserts 
for the false beauty who lures him to his destruction, —all the chief 
characters of the two books are identical ; and several passages in 
the English story are literal translations of M. Feuillet’s words. 
It is some time since we read Dalileh, and we confess with 
humiliation that we found it impossible to wade right through 
Circe, even while we supposed it was an original production. 
Our recollection, therefore, may deceive us, but our impression is 
that the major portion of the English adaptation must be new. 

It is obvious that the author of Circe, whoever he may be, took 
the whole plot of his story from M. Feuillet, translated a few of 
the most brilliant passages in Dalileh—and that is not saying 
much—and filled up the requisite number of pages with genuine 
and self-inspired twaddle. He did, in fact, what is done every 
day upon the English stage, and what is not unfrequently done in 
English literature. However, the Pail Mall desires to treat the 
offence as one of unparalleled enormity. ‘The putative parent of 
Circe was a Babbington White. Nobody in the world of letters 
had ever heard of this individual, and it was commonly supposed 
to be a mere nom de plume. On the appearance, however, of the 
review in the Pall Mall Gazette, a letter appeared in reply, signed 
by Miss Braddon, professing the utmost indignation at the impo- 
sition which the author had perpetrated on her in passing off a 
translation as an original novel, and offering to return the price of 
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the magazine to any one who had purchased it in order to read 
Circe. ‘The letter was somewhat impulsive and impracticable, but 
was not unlike the sort of letter a lady was likely to have written 
when smarting from the annoyance of a stinging attack. Before 
the public had finished speculating lazily on what would happen 
if anybody presented himself at the office of the Belgravia and 
asked for a shilling, in accordance with Miss Braddon’s promise, 
asecond letter appeared from this lady, announcing that the first was 
a forgery, but vouchsafing no explanation whatever as to theauthor- 
ship of Circe. ‘The Pall Mali then gave currency to an insinua- 
tion that Miss Braddon and Babbington White were one and the 
same, and the authoress retorted by offering a reward of a 
hundred guineas for the detection of the offender who had forged 
her signature to the Ictters sent to the journal in question. 

Now, for the credit of the lady and her reviewers, we think this 
question should be cleared up. Some people declare that the 
first letter was genuine, and written in good faith, and only dis- 
owned upon second, though not wiser thoughts; others, again, 
assert that the letter was deliberately concocted in order to 
place Miss Braddon in a cruelly false position. We disbelieve both 
these suppositions, and we should be loath to believe that an 
authoress of reputation and considerable talent could condescend 
to a wilful and deliberate misstatement of facts, or that a 
journal of such standing as our respected contemporary would 
make an injustifiable use of a woman’s name in order to gratify 
a literary animosity. Such things have been before now; but 
we have no wish to see them again, and therefore we hope 
sincerely that Miss Braddon and the Pall Mall Gazette will show 
that they have not exceeded in any way the ordinary licence of 
literary controversy. 

The original issue in dispute appears to us of comparatively 
small importance. ‘The whole Jaw of literary plagiarism is one 
which can never be defined exactly. If one author was never to 
use any ideas which had been employed by another previously, or 
was obliged never to make a remark which had been made before, 
there would be an end of book-writing. Shakespeare himself took 
many of his plots and incidents from foreign sources, and certainly 
never dreamt of informing his audience from what source he 
had taken his materials. There would, indeed, be no object 
in the study of the masterpieces of art, whether of literature, 
or painting, or sculpture, if the student was not supposed to 
reproduce afterwards, to some extent, what he had admired in the 
works of his predecessors. It appears to us that plagiarism is 
entirely a question of degree. Nobody would say Peveril of the 
Peak was not an original novel because Sir Walter Scott owed to 
Goethe the conception of the dumb girl. Again, Miss Braddon 
herself would obviously never have written the Doctor's Wife 
unless she had first read Madame Bovary ; yet, on the other hand, 
it would be utterly unjust to call the Doctor's Wife—the ablest, 
we think, of her stories—a mere translation of Flaubert’s novel. 
On the other hand, if a writer translates a foreign novel, and pub- 
lishes it as his own, he commits an obvious act of dishonesty. 
Short of this, each author must be left, we think, to decide for 
himself how far he can borrow honestly. No code has yet been 
invented to define what is, or what is not, literary larceny. We 
may, however, say without hesitation that to write a letter, and 
then declare you did not write it, or to sign anybody’s name to a 
forged composition, are acts of clear dishonesty ; and we repeat, 
that before we give judgment on the merits or demerits of Bab- 
bington White, we should be glad to see the authorship of the 
alleged Braddon letter in the Pall Mall cleared up satisfactorily. 








MR. FORSTER’S SPEECH. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Though you have bestowed high—not exaggerated—praise 
on the ability which is exhibited in Mr. Forster’s speech at Brad- 
ford, I think you have scarcely done justice to the simplicity and 
truthfulness of the speaker. It may be very difficul# not to give 
any statesman in these days credit for making ‘strategical suc- 
cess’ his first object,—it may be difficult not to suspect any 
Radical who vindicates the moral character of the Tories of wish- 
ing to ‘coquet’ with them. But without claiming much per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Forster, and perhaps differing more 
widely from some-.of his opinions than you do, I have derived 
from this speech an impression Of his character, as well 
as corrections of my own injustice, which lead me abso- 
lutely to acquit him of any designs which a moralist would 
call tortuous, however fair they might appear to an ordinary poli- 
tician. Like most of your readers, I suppose, I had been inclined 
to impute to the Tory party a great desertion of their principles 





in their support of the Household franchise. Yet I had learnt 
from history—especially the history of the last fifty years—how 
continually the sense of responsibility, to which Mr. Forster refers, 
has raised men in office above themselves and their traditions, has 
taught them the duty of surrendering all appearances of consist- 
ency to the facts which (whatever their phraseology might be) 
they felt to be God’s facts, indications of His will. I believe it is 
a sign of a sound philosophical thinker, not merely of a courteous 
man, to recognize this truth, and to do it homage in the treatment 
of an opponent. Mr. Goldwin Smith is certainly as little inclined to 
tolerate Tories as most men, is, indeed, a strong democrat. Yet in 
his lecture on Pitt he is obliged again and again to show how he, 
as a Peace Minister, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, felt himself 
bound to accept the lessons of Adam Smith, which the Opposition, 
because it was an Opposition, resisted. 

It does not strike me as any answer to Mr. Forster's applica- 
tions of these examples to Mr. Disraeli and his followers, that 
they have often used language (specially respecting the Residuum) 
which shows me they can invent quite a different and much lower 
excuse for their misconduct than that which he has suggested. If 
men are 

“ Pious beyond the intention of their thought, 

Devout above the meaning of their will,” 
they are certainly honest beyond the phrases in their speeches. 
Their purposes look worst when they are seen through the paltry 
rhetoric by which they try to make them acceptable to their own 
lower natures and to the lower natures of those who demand 
apologies for them. I honour Mr. Forster especially for with- 
standing this temptation in his own case; for speaking to the higher 
mind of his Radical audience, to that which desires to find some- 
thing better in a neighbour, even in a foe, than it had previously 
attributed to him. 

Apart from any ‘strategical’ design, it seems to me that Mr. 
Forster had a right to claim ‘Tories, no less than Whigs, as fellow- 
workers in the cause of Reform. Mr. Disraeli hates the Whigs 
cordially, has always hated them. Much of his conduct may 
have been influenced by that hatred. Mr. Forster, I hope and 
trust, does not share in it, but recognizes the unspeakable 
services which the Whigs have conferred and may still confer on 
England, by vindicating, amidst all party meannesses and aristo- 
cratic impertinencies, the idea of constitutional order and liberty. 
But he may surely perceive that a man who would do nothing for 
this cause—who might do much against it—may have a sympathy 
with the people, as a people, in which the Constitutional Whig is 
wanting. ‘To recognize this sympathy as lying deep in the heart 
of the Tory, to affirm that responsibilities of office may develop 
it into an active power for good, is one way of turning this hope 
into fruition. ‘The vulgar Radical wants to have all the honour 
of this sympathy to himself; he builds his fortunes upon the 
downfall of ‘Tories as well as Whigs. Mr. Forster, I think, has 
given us the hint of a nobler kind of Radicalism, which seeks to 
avail itself of all the powers and principles that it finds working 
in this land, and to extract good out of them all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Z. 





THE CHURCH AND THE CREED. 

[To toe Epiror oF THE “ SPecraror.”] 
Srr,—Have you done justice in this discussion to your great and 
pregnant idea of ‘‘ communion” with Christ? Has a doctrine so 
primal as this no results more direct for the question of Creed ? 

1. Were our tradition of the Jesus of the first century as faint 
as that of Heracles or Arthur, it might be a doubtful question 
whether communion with the God-Man, were such an idea con- 
ceived, would necessarily have anything to do with the attainment 
of truth. But the Christian records leave us in no doubt on this 
point now. Whatever else this Man pretended to, He certainly 
claimed to lead into the central truth those who came into com- 
munion with Him. ‘The utterances, ‘* I am the light of the world; 
he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of lifee..... Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make youfree...... For this is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent”... . 
are intensely characteristic of Him—as characteristic of the 
Jesus of Matthew (to any one who can scratch two inches below 
the surface) as of the Jesus of John. 

2. Now, these, as I read them, are absolute promises and pledges 
to each individual man of being led into the central truth, pro- 
vided he will only (in Johannine phrase) ‘‘come to him” and 
“abide in him,”—i.e., the condition of it is personal communion. 
And here you have the Church and the Creed created at one stroke. 
All the Protestant confessions with one voice proclaim those who 
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are in communion with Christ, in all Jands, in all ages, on this 
side and on that of death, to be the one invisible Church of Christ. 
It is not one visible Church tied together by a creed. It isa 
vast assemblage of individuals, mostly unknown to each other, all 
vitally drawn to Christ, and receiving from Him the one central 
truth of the universe, with an infinite individual diversity in the 
order and method of the teaching. Men have differed, and will 
differ, as to how far this is done through the Scripture record, and 
how far through the Spirit in the Church: but everywhere and 
in either case the Church, “ the congregation of men who, accord- 
ing to the promise of Christ, are being led into truth.” 

3. It is plain how strongly this supports your idea of commu- 
nion with the Son of God being a term (the term?) of communion 
of a National Church. But I am afraid it brings difficulties 
along with it. For the fact is, this idea of the Church is not very 
easy to reconcile with that of a National Church, or rather, they 
are wholly different ideas, and the only danger is that they may 
unwittingly be confounded together. When you, and an able con- 
temporary who discusses this subject, speak of a national church 
or of the Church of England, you mean something different 
not only from the High Church or Catholic meaning of the word 
‘‘church,” but from the use of it in the twenty or thirty creeds 
of Protestantism. Bya national church you mean a Christian 
nation, or its teaching institute—both very good things; and 
Iam not aware of any principle, Protestant or otherwise, which 
prevents a Christian nation from selecting for itself the amount 
of Christian truth which it thinks it most expedient to acknow- 
ledge and support. But is it not necessary continually to 
keep in mind the distinction which Coleridge draws so broadly 
and deeply between the Church of Christ and the National (so- 
called) Church ? Will it not be necessary, practically, during the 
discussions of the next ten years? I don’t object to Erastianism. 
It has a great deal to say for itself. But it has always been a 
cold doctrine, unless counterbalanced, and the habit of looking on 
the Church as a State institute tends to comprehension and vague- 
ness in the holding of truth, rather than growth into the heart of 
truth. Men who desire a minimum of truth or, at least, are con- 
tent with it, are apt not to live it very stoutly. You may be cer- 
tain that wherever the core of fire within the Church is found, it 
comes from the other theory, of communion with Christ and His 
promise of all truth; and I suspect if the Church of England is 
to become the comprehensive institute which you expect, its life 
will come from a Church within the Church, or, perhaps, from 
many such centres of life within the encompassing shell. 

An able writer, addressing a contemporary, insists on the 
hopelessness of attaining theological truth as a reason against 
Church establishments ; and the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday so 
far meets Mr. Capes as to grant that ‘if the Church is to con- 
tinue to be established by law, the Church legislation must 
proceed upon the fundamental principle that theology is matter of 
opinion,” a: changeable indefinitely. Is it too much to expect 
of the Specta’or that in its further discussion of this great ques- 
tion it will oiten revert to the fact that there is within the 
Church a Church to which truth is dear, because it is its own 
inheritance by absolute promise, and will be its own possession by 
communion with the Light of men? What that truth is we do not 
know. But it is not long to wait, when we wait for what is sure. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., R. S. 





AN EVENING AND MORNING AT ST. LAWRENCE, 
JEWRY. 
(To Tae Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, —On Friday last, September 20th, I took the opportunity of 
attending one of the evening and one of the morning services 
preliminary to the so-called Pan-Anglican Synod. What I saw 
appeared to meso remarkable, that some account of it may possibly 
interest your readers. 

I had been misinformed as to the hour of the evening service, 
and, knowing that the attendance was large, was not at first sur- 
prised when I went to the spot about ten minutes before seven to 
find a small crowd of apparently over 100 people assembled before 
the closed doors, reminding me exactly of old days of waiting 
before the pit doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre. I was surprised, 
however, when I discovered, from the talk of those around me, 
what the real state of the case was, and that the doors would 
not even be opened before half-past seven, the service beginning 
at eight. The crowd, which perceptibly swelled every moment 
behind me, was an eminently respectable middle-class crowd, 
—not free from the national vice of pushing,—but well behaved 
on the whole, and civil. Half-past seven came, the doors were 


opened, and I was simply borne along into the church (which 
I had never entered before), a happy instinct causing me on 
entering to diverge to the right, so that I found myself in a 
few moments—always borne along by the immense mass behind— 
in the third rank at the head of the column which filled the inter- 
space between the pews of the nave, the pews themselves being 
for the most part already occupied, or reserved for special 
occupants, and the whole standing- ground within tke church 
being covered at once by the crowd. ‘The church itself is a lofty, 
rectangular building, with no beauty, but with a certain large, 
square-cut, City massiveness, which seemed to say, ‘‘I am very 
well pleased with myself, and don’t care what you think of me.” 
An unusually large space is enclosed within the altar rails, entail- 
ing a proportionate length of step, and being thus equivalent, for 
the spectacle of worship, to Mr. Spurgeon’s and other Dissenting 
‘* platforms.” At eight o’clock a really impressive effect was pro- 
duced by some chaunting of an unseen choir in the vestry; ludi- 
crously frantic efforts were made by men in long clothes or short 
to separate the crowd in the middle passage where I stood; a 
hymn was struck up, in which most of all around seemed heartily 
to join, and from behind at last the procession made its appear- 
ance,—small boys in frout, then the grown-up members of the 
choir, the clergy, and the bishops of the evening,—conspicuous 
among the last class but one being a black clergyman from 
Jamaica, whom I happened to know, and who looked, in his 
white surplice, every inch a priest. 

Now, I do not find fault with religious processions as such. 
They seem to me a form of “rhythmic drill” quite as good as 
any other. I have had to keep step myself in volunteer file- 
marching, and I don’t see what difference there is between 
file-marching in a grey or green uniform, perhaps to the 
sound of a drum or a band, and file-marching in a stole or 
surplice, to the sound of an organ or singing a hymn. 
Teetotallers, Foresters have their processions, and why not any 
set of Anglicans who like them? It may seem to me that a man 
who feels the dignity and solemnity of his office as a minister of 
Christ would go straight, by the nearest open path, to reading- 
desk or pulpit, rather than take a long way round by the back of 
a church, elbowing right and left, or knowing that others must 
elbow for him, a dense crowd scarcely capable of further compres- 
sion, and which there was otherwise no occasion to disturb. But 
if people sincerely think that by so doing they are ‘ worshipping 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” it is, at worst, a fault of 
judgment. Certain it is,—and this is the remarkable feature 
of the matter,—that the great mass of the congregation seemed 
to take the affair as a matter of course, the sitters in the pews 
contentedly looking on at the hustling, the hustled standers 
contentedly bearing it, and all singing out at the top of their 
voices. Now, I have been in St. Barnabas, Pimlico, when 
the closed doors were being battered from outside by angry 
rioters; I have been in St. George’s in the East when 
the mere chaunting of the Psalms was creating half-a-dozen 
riots at once within the building itself; and I must own that 
to see this quiet and, so to speak, orderly jostling of a dense 
crowd in a narrow passage by a religious procession was a marvel 
tome. Reaching the top of the church, the procession parted, the 
bishops taking their seats by the altar, the clergy ranging them- 
selves on both sides of the chancel, the very numerous choir filling 
rows of benches in front. Asa spectacle, these rows of white- 
robed men thus disposed in the wide chancel produced an 
excellent picturesque effect, and I was delighted to see among 
them (American Bishops included) a good sprinkling of full- 
bearded men, with beards black, brown, or grey, in whom the 
Apostles would have recognized their true successors. (Another 
strange revolution, indeed,—for how many years is it since the 
Bishop of London, one of the most sensible on the English Bench, 
tried to stretch his Episcopal authority to the suppression of a very 
moderate beard on the chin of one of the ablest of his parish 
priests ?) 

There is no need to describe the service, which was the ordinary 
choral one, with the addition of the two processions and their 
hymns. ‘To a procession at the close of a service, I should say at 
once, I feel much less objection in principle than to one at the 








beginning. The minister’s work is done, but the same feeling 
which may well haste him to it at the beginning may equally 
make him linger over it at the end. As a matter of fact, the 
closing procession was as effective as the opening one was in my 
eyes unseemly. The crowd had to some extent thinned; what 
remained of it had in some way or other settled; a favoured few 
(I, amongst others, after standing, I reckon, for upwards of two 
hours and ten minutes) had subsided into some kind of seats; 80 
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that instead of having to force its way, the procession really swept 
along, to the chaunting of an exceedingly beautiful hymn (‘* O 
Paradise!”). And here, let me say that whilst the organ of St. 
Lawrence's is beautifully played, the singing in itself is far from 
satisfactory from a musical point of view. At the little sea-side 
town from which I write, a fairly responsive congregation keeps 
far better time and tune than the worshippers at Mr. Cowie’s 
church. ‘The remarkable feature there was the volume of sound, 
—the heartiness with which the great bulk of the congregation 
seemed to join in the chaunts and hymns. Never, in my life, I 
own, had I seen the like before in England out of a Dissenting 
chapel. It is true that the hymns at these services being only 
sixteen in all, printed on a sheet which is liberally distributed 
about, and the evening service comprising not less than five of 
these, they must become easily familiar to regular attendants. 
The performance of the service was distributed amongst as many 
of the clergy as possible, the black clergyman from Jamaica, 
the Rev. Robert Gordon, taking the first lesson. ‘There was, of 
course, intoning, and the pitching of the voice, as in cathedral 
service—a practice I was at first inclined to object to, under the 
circumstances, but which I found to be necessary the next morning, 
from the bad acoustic construction of the church, while listening 
to the Archdeacon of Perth. The second lesson was really well 
read ; whilst, on the other hand, the latter portion of the prayers 
was despatched in that curious sing-song of misplaced emphasis 
and tonality which soime High-Church clergymen seem to consider 
appropriate in addressing their Heavenly Father, although if they 
dared to address their earthly one in tones so pretentious and un- 
real he would certainly laugh in their faces, if not box their ears. 
I will say nothing of Bishop Gray’s address, which, however, gave 
me a better idea of his character than I had hitherto received. 

The next morning at seven was the early Communion Service, 
and it was sufficiently remarkable to find at this an attendance, 
the papers said afterwards, of at least 100,—I should have said 
nearer 200. I was, however, far less pleased with this than with 
the evening service. I am exceedingly fond of early communions, 
and entertain a most grateful recollection of many a one which I 
have attended in former days at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, espe- 
cially. But it was the first time I had been present at a choral 
Eucharistic service, and I must say I found that at St. Lawrence’s, 
without exception, the most undevotional I had ever known. A 
peculiarly theatrical effect was produced by the subdued playing 
of the organ throughout the whole of the administration of the 
Sacrament. This is the only period in our services which affords 
one of those openings for private silent prayer which Baron Bunsen 
used so much to miss in the Anglican Liturgy. Now I found pri- 
vate prayer almost impossible whilst my ear was attracted by the 
music behind, and the involuntary feeling, ‘“‘ What a beautiful 
modulation! what an exquisite tremolo!” came ever and anon 
between me and God. Music at this time is indeed even estheti- 
cally a solecism, for the constant repetition by the clergy of the 
same two forms of words as they administer the elements, however 
subdued may be the sound, forms of itself, if not a chaunt, still a 
rhythm which, by its impressive solemnity, supports, instead of 
distracting, private prayer, aud to which the latter, as it were, 
involuntarily sets itself. I do not wish to dwell further on this 
service, beyond saying that the clergy officiating at St. Law- 
rence’s seemed hardly to be aware that there might be those 
among their fellow-worshippers who, with as firm faith as they hold 
themselves toa contrary practice, believe that the wordsofourliturgy, 
“ Take this,” are neither literally fulfilled, nor isthe act of apprehen- 
sion by faith which they imply adequately symbolized, by the as- 
sumption of a posture which, of all the Apostles at the Last Supper, 
can scarcely have been that of any but Judas when he received 
the sop. A very striking and pleasing sight, on the other hand, 
was that of the whole numerous choir, the mere children excepted, 
receiving the Sacrament. 

And now to conclude. What drew that crowd to an evening 
service at a City church on a week-day? What dre those five 
score or more communicants at seven o’clock in the morning ? Occa- 
sional visitants like myself seemed to be the exception, the great 
bulk of the congregation, as I judged both from the conversations I 
heard outside, and the evident familiarity of those within with 
the hymns and practices of the church, being regular attendants, at 
least on this series of services. The music, as I said, however 
exquisitely the organ is played, is far from first-rate. ‘There 
are no ‘ beautiful garmenis,” as at St. Alban’s, or at any Irvingite 
place of worship. ‘The prayers were, on the whole, poorly read; 
the discourses, both in the evening and morning, though neither 
of them uninteresting, were certainly not eloquent. With the 


exception of the processions, the service as such was nothing more 








than a second-rate cathedral one, such as any one may see any 
week-day performed in the presence of perhaps fifty ladies and 
children in a chancel. Yet the congregation was undoubtedly 
earnest, devout, hearty, ready to ‘‘ make a cheerful noise,” when- 
ever required, to God’s glory. 

And what was the congregation? As I said before, perceptibly 
a middle-class one ; exceedingly few fashionable people ; the most 
part seemingly shopkeepers, clerks, incrchants, and the like. 
Working-men [ cannot say I saw there ; though there were two 
or three whom I should have set down as foremen, and probably 
some apprentices or young journeymen among the choristers. I 
particularly observed these latter, as forming no doubt the very 
kernel of the congregation, and they offered certainly as curious a 
collection of faces as I have ever seen. In front, and marshalling 
them, marched a singularly girlish-looking youth, with a small car- 
nelian cross (so it seemed to me) hanging like a woman’s jewel 
on his chest, with a face quite sui generis,—a dreamy brow, with 
one of the pertest, sauciest mouths I ever saw; something of 
Lacordaire, aud very much more of Gavroche. In those who 
followed there was every variety of feature save one,—refined, 
semi-idiotic (I had visited Earlswood that day, and was, therefore, 
fresh from among the congeners of this type), enthusiastic, sensual, 
open, Jesuitic, self-satisfied. But there was not, I must say, one 
wise face among them, or, indeed,—except that of Mr. Cowie him- 
self,—on the shoulders of any single person who seemed to be 
attached to the service of the church; and very few, so far as I 
could see, among the congregation. You might look round and 
round, and your eyes would scarcely ever rest upon one coun- 
tenance which would give you the sense of judgment, of counsel, of 
keen, quiet insight into men and things. 

And this to me was the sadder aspect of the whole matter. It 
is impossible not to recognize as a fact, after witnessing these ser- 
vices, that the worship of the Church of Fingland, simply screwed 
up, as it were, to the last peg of lawful liturgical observance, 
without any extraordinary temptations to eye or ear, is capable 
yet of fixing a very powerful hold on the affections of the middle 
class of our town population, men as well as women, for indeed 
one of the most unusual features of the affair was the apparent 
predominance of men over women in the congregation. But I 
warn those who have achieved this great success,—for such it 
really is,—that they do not seem to me yet to have touched the 
real heart of our people, the educated working class. Barring 
several of the American clergy, strong men some of them, every 
inch of them,—the committee or council of any great co-operative 
store or trade society would, I verily believe, turn out from among 
its small body a greater number of really masculine heads, stamped 
in every line with common sense, forethought, and all the real 
powers of the intellect, than I saw in the whole of that crowded 
church. A devout Christian congregation it certainly was, and I 
am thankful for having seen it ; but it was not a congregation such 
as St. Paul would have addressed in those pregnant words, ‘ I 
speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.” And I must add, 
that I doubt whether such services, however successful, open yet 
the right way for gathering such a congregation together.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A LAYMAN OF THE CuuRCH or ENGLAND. 





INSPIRATION, 
(fo tne Eprror or Tue “ SpecTator.”} 
Sir, —May Lask for a line or two in the paper which I value so much 
to suggest the crying need there is for a new, great, and truly 
sound book on the Inspiration question from the pen of a liberal 
Churchman? ‘There are many great and good scholars in the 
liberal ranks. Which of them will do the work? ‘They 
throw out magnificently suggestive hints in books and in 
the Spectator ; but these only make one long for something 
more complete. ‘Those who are watching Christ’s earthly 
kingdom with eyes full of hope for the next twenty years see that 
this question must come to the front, nay, has already come. 
The two great, violent, persecuting parties in the Church try to 
suppress it, and shut their eyes resolutely to the danger their 
craft is in, but nothing can keep back either it, or that great 
practical question, ‘* What is Gospel faith ?” which, I am rejoiced 
to see, liberal Churchmen are fully alive to. Sir, there is hope 
for the Church in England; all moderate, sober men must be 
thankful to see the way things are going.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1867. 'T. W.S. 





THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN. 
[Yo rue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I see that you speak with cutting sarcasm of Bishop Gray 
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‘exuding saccharine matter,” &c., because he talks of the pain 
which he felt at having to proceed against Bishop Colenso. He isa 
man I do not like, with whom I utterly disagree, so I do not take up 
the cudgels in his behalf, but I believe you are hard on him in this 
matter. I have it on the authority of a gentleman in high posi- 
tion at the Cape, intimately acquainted with Bishop Gray, but 
opposed to him in this matter, and by no means sympathizing with 
him in any views, as he has very strong Presbyterian leanings (if 
not in reality a Presbyterian), that the Bishop’s assertions of 


sorrow, &c., are literally true. When speaking to me of Bishop | 
| gratification at having achieved so much tanning on the mountain 


Colenso’s great social qualities, he said that he had originally 
obtained the strongest hold of Bishop Gray's affections, and that 
this feeling had been so deeply implanted that, through all their 
subsequent quarrels, Bishop Gray still retained it to such an 
extent as to make each step in the proceedings one almost of 
agony to him. He said that had it not been for Bishop Gray's 
almost fanatical sense of duty and of the importance of certain 
tenets, he never could in the face of this feeling have proceeded 
with the matter, or, if he had proceeded with it, have lived 
through it. 

I think we should deal justly with our enemies. We do not 
help truth by being unfair.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. 


[We are very glad to accept our correspondent's view. We 
still think, however, that when any man has to speak so bit- 
terly,—and so unscrupulously, as it seems to us,—of an opponent, 
it would be better taste to suppress even real feelings of tenderness, 
which must sound utterly hollow to the world at large.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—IV. 
[To tHE Epriror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Pontresina, September 21, 1867. 

Sir,—Really it’s rather nice, you know, seeing one’s own ideas in 
print. We have got my first two letters, and I don’t think they 
read badly at all, especially the bits about domestic matters, which 
strike me as rather graphic. 1 mustn’t let Hannah and the little 
ones know, or it'll turn their heads; and I am sure Hannah’s is 
half way round already, with her ‘highly respectable” young 
man, and his father’s five houses. You'll like to know she did 
write, after all, and sent a most reassuring account of my pets ; and 
her “duty to master, and the taxgatherer have called, and say he 
have charged him 13s. 2d. for a coat of arms, and [I tell him 
master’s coat have arms just like other gentlemen’s; but he pay 
the taler for them, and I never heard of nobody’s being taxed for 
them; and he say he don’t mean that at all.” Edward laughed 
so, but isn’t that too bad? Yousee most of my relatives put little 
crests and things at the top of their note-paper—iy sisters Cecilia 
and Dora, and my cousin Amelia (who is of a Derbyshire family, 
and you know all the Derbyshire people are rather high in an 
aristocratic sense), indeed, I may say most of my side of the 
family ;— and so I got Edward, whose family, I believe, is 
not quite—well, not exactly, you know,—so highly connected 
as mine, to let me put a crest at the top of my paper, and 
now they want me to pay taxes for it, the nasty things! 
Well, won’t I keep the man waiting for his money after 
this? It’s too bad, and I do wish you would write against 
charging people for putting a little clasped hand or broken 
arrow at the top of their note-paper. I am sure Mr. Gladstone 
wouldn’t have approved of that, and that it’s all on account of a 
Tory Government and this new democratic Reform, because they 
think the common people will grudge us our little distinctions now. 
I’m sure I think it would be only fair, if I saved the tax out of 
my poor money, if that’s it. 

Oh ! but about this place we are just leaving, Pontresina. Well, 
I must say, it really is a lovely place, and there were no brigands 
behind those great stacks of wood, after all. But how we should 
have blazed up if we had been once set on fire! ‘There are two or 
three spacious dark rooms, all filled with wood. The crone whose 
house it seems to be says she is insured, and I believe there is a 
little brass plate on the house saying that it is insured both at Bale 
and Trieste; but then it would have been just as bad for us to 
be burned in our beds in an insured house as in an uninsured, and 
I'm sure we should not have time to escape. She says there are 
two or three years’ consumption of wood here, but whether for her 
own house only, or for the inn opposite, a staff appointment in 
which she seems to have, I don’t know. I should have thought 
they could have supplied all the village for ten years with fire- 
wood out of it, so you may think how I have looked after 





sparks. And such hot weather, too! ‘To be sure, after dark it is 
chill enough,—Pontresina lying as high as two Snowdons, one | 


piled on the other ;—but then the air has been so dry, and in the 
day-time there has been a sun that would have almost turned your 
paper to tinder. What faces all the climbers have had! There 
were two Germans at the table d’héte for several days, off whom I 
could scarcely take my eyes. ‘They had good-natured, intelligent, 
acute, reading faces, as of young professors or Privat-Docente 
perhaps, and very long noses, which were vermilion with the sun, 
the brightest vermilion I ever saw, and yet shy, sober, modest 
noses, that would have been retiring if nature had permitted, 
which she didn’t ; and though these noses seemed to twinkle with 


side, they yet appeared to apologize for boasting so openly, as it 
were, of their hardy exposure. We met the double noon of these 
blazing faces the first day at the table d’héte, and they kindled up 
Edward's mountaineering zeal in a moment. You remember the 
poet Campbell’s asserting of Hope that she 


‘“ Lit her torch at Nature’s funeral pile?” 


Well, Edward was just like her. He lit his torch at the still 
flaming pyre of those once studious countenances. He spent our 
first morning in Pontresiua, Sunday, I am sorry to say, in working 
me up to the point of going up the Piz Languard. It was then I 
felt how terribly the tonic of this wonderful air had told upon 
him. At Wandsworth, I may say, without any want of modesty, 
that I am usually mistress of the situation. ‘To be sure, then, like 
Cornelia, I can point to ‘‘ my jewels,” or, if necessary, fall back on 
the inscrutable Necessities of a housekeeper’s inner world. But at 
Pontresina, at all events, Edward was too many for me. I havea 
dread of ascents. My character is not adventurous,—a good deal 
of the modest daisy about it. Then, too, I am frail. Rising at four is 
abhorrent to my whole nature; and the only alternative, —toiling 
up perpendicular heights in a blazing sun,—is impossible to me. 
However, Edward overcame me mightily. He left me no inter- 
val from the attack till I had agreed to go, except, indeed, while 
we were in church,—and that was, unfortunately, a very short 
time, for we went to the German service, and these Swiss pastors 
are so very expeditious in ‘ transacting their devotions,” that he 
got it all over in half an hour, sermon, prayers, hymns, and all. I 
can’t say I followed the sermon. Edward said it was a very trite 
and empty little homily about ‘‘ the Unjust Steward,” and seemed 
chiefly intended to economize the Christian faith as much as possi- 
ble. After service—and when I had given way about the Piz 
Languard,—we wandered on the hills picking handfuls of the most 
brilliant little turquoise gentian,—such a wee bright love of a 
flower !—murmuring snatches of Wordsworth, drinking at the 
sweetest little streams, and, in short, feeding ‘ these minds of 
ours with a wise passiveness.” ‘Then we descended to dinner, and 
it was decreed, contrary, I confess, to my inner judgment, that 
we were to have two horses ready the next morning at five o'clock, 
and go up the Piz Languard. The horses, you know, only take you 
about three-fourths of the way. The remaining quarter you must 
go on foot (with a guide and an alpenstock). 

Ah ! how reluctantly I rose,—Edward had been awake all night, 
I think, looking at his watch by moonlight and by dawn, and 
filling my dreams with a vague impression of morbid activities. 
As we let ourselves out of our house to go to breakfast at the inn, 
we certainly saw a vision I shall never, while I live, forget. The 
mountains were turned to the richest crimson in the rising sun,— 
and the scene in the still morning,—‘‘ the very houses seemed 
asleep,”—was one of the strangest and most visionary glory. I 
could not help whispering to myself, ‘‘ Arise, shine; for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people; but 
the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” Surely Isaiah must have seen such a 
sunrise as that dyeing the snows of Lebanon, before he wrote his 
prophecy of a more glorious dawn. 

I didn’t mean, however, to give way to my feelings, but you 
must excuse a woman’s pen. Well, we breakfasted,—as far as it 
was possible at that hour,—in company with a little middle-aged 
German lady, whom, I believe to be, if not Madame Ida Pfeiffer’s 
daughter, destined one day to eclipse that lady’s pedestrian fame, 
by the achievements of a yet more indefatigable pair of legs. 
‘* Perhaps leathery seems the word which most exactly expresses 
her,”—but then in the sense of light elastic leather, like that 
of a small cricket-ball. She told us she was going up alone 
with her guide,—not going to ride at all,—remember, it is from 
three to four hours’ stiff climb from Pontresina to the top, and a 
long two hours’ and a half back again. She was some time after 
us in starting. We set off on two strong-looking brutes (but my 
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pony was obviously too fat), through the sweetest morning air 
you can conceive,—though the flush had vanished from the sky. 
We almost immediately turned into the pine woods, where the 
path wound steeply up over knotted tree-roots, and past the edge 
of most uncomfortable places. We had a man and a boy for our 
horses, as well as the guide,—who was a handsome, tall, vigorous 
fellow, with as easy a slouch in going up the stiffest ascents as if 
he had been strolling in his garden. He was dreadfully inatten- 
tive to me though, so long as we continued on horseback. When 
I whimpered a little because my fat pony would stand panting on 
the very edge, almost over the edge, of the precipices, to recover 
its breath, and Edward, in the most eloquent German I ever heard, 
insisted on the guide’s attending to me, he only looked scornful, 
and intimated it was the business of the man who came to lead 
the horse. But the man who came to lead the horse declared 
it was the pony’s business, and not his, and he would not even 
let me hold my own bridle. Mildly but firmly he knotted 
it on the creature's neck, explaining that she herself knew 
best where to go, and that if she preferred panting on the 
edge of an abyss, to panting a little distance from the edge, 
it was better for her, and me, and all of us, that she 
should pant there, and not elsewhere. I can’t say I saw it, 
but whimpering was no good, so I endured. At last we came out 
of the pine woods, and saw three white-sheeted peaks glittering 
quite close to us, above a great stretch of bright green mountain 
meadow, on which we were emerging,—and then, one after another, 
peak after peak, forming a great amphitheatre of Alps, grew up 
almost close under our eyes ;—and, at our feet, as if beauty were 
vying with power, flower after flower of the most vivid colours, 
and of the most minute and exquisite finish,—pink saxifrages that 
I never saw before, three kinds of gentians, and campanulas of 
many lovely sorts,—enamelled the turf on which we were riding. 
We had not been winding up the steep and narrow terraced paths 
many more minutes, when at one of our turns I saw the German 
lady, pursuing us in the distance with swift, steady tread, recking 
little of bogs or stones, swinging along at an even, scientific pace, 
which my fat courser could not emulate. Her lungs were wonderful, 
for as she climbed she chattered on, at the same even, swinging pace, 
to her guide, who gazed on her in mute admiration, as on one of the 
most wonderful works of this wonderful creation. She passed us 
once, but she becoming entangled in a bog, we passed her again, 
and reached the place where we left the horses before her. Here, 
at last, our guide did pay me some attention. He took my 
hand in his up the dizzy, stony, arduous path, and slouched 
up as if I were a feather, and the path that famous broad way, 
—down hill, I conclude,—which so many are said to find. 
Edward went in advance, and, with his usual impetuosity, 
started at much too quick a rate. One of his lungs has been 
inactive for many years back, and a month or two ago he had a 
slight attack upon it, which made him very poorly indeed for a 
time. So I was more alarmed than surprised to come upon him 
in about half an hour sitting gasping on some stones, looking as 
white as a sheet and covered with cold, damp perspiration, as if he 
were just going to faint. The guide gave him some water, and 
he recovered his colour; but I, like the late Mr. Lincoln, put my 
foot down firmly against going further. Just at this moment, 
the little German lady, who had walked all the way, skipped past 
us with her guide, chattering volubly, and recommending Edward 
not to overdo his strength. It reminded me of a translation I 
onee heard used in a Dissenting chapel of a verse in the 104th 
Psalm, ‘The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and so 
are the stony rocks for the mountain mouse.” If there be, or 
ever was, &@ mountain mouse, that little German lady must have 
partaken of its moral constitution. She skipped up to the top 
(5,000 feet above Pontresina, 10,500 above the sea), staid there 
an hour, skipped down, passed us, who had rested and dawdled on 
the way back, reached the hotel before the table d'héte, with a 
very scarlet neck, and triumphantly narrated her achievements 
to a crowd of plain but admiring young women, as sMe threw 
veal, raw ham, ‘ brains,” and other nutritious but, to English 
taste, revolting victuals into the system which had served her so 
well. We, who had ridden three-fourths of the way, on the 
contrary, failed abjectly. But I was not going to see Edward 
really faint away on the edge of a precipice, a thousand miles 
away from his little family, so I insisted mildly but firmly on de- 
scending. We met a long string of clitabers on the way back, 
and in answer to inquiries had to explain dejectedly that we had 
not reached the summit. 


Lower down we met a sturdy English matron of near sixty-five, 


I should say, who volunteered an explanation of her position with 
much bland dignity :—‘“‘ You see, I told my young people to go on, 
and not mind me. I just kept this little squire [pointing to a 
Pontresina lad of 12] to carry my bag, and I shall go just as far 
as it suits me, and no further,”—here she struck her staff with a 
firm air on the ground,—‘* but I would not be a tie on them.” 
Edward said he would give odds that the old lady reached the top, 
but as I don’t bet, and our guide was in deep dejection,—he had 
never yet, he said, failed in getting his party to the top,—no one 
took the bet. We enjoyed our lunch, though, greatly, on the big 
stone where the horses stop short, and even the guide, having conde- 
scended to drink a good part of our excellent Inferno wine, and 
munch a hearty repast, stretched his handsome form upon the 
rock, and slept vigorously. The view was the better half 
of the panorama visible from the top, and included all the near 
Bernina range. ‘There is no Alpine view of such various-coloured 
peaks. ‘The mountains are not, Edward says, so huge as the 
Oberland Alps, for they rise from so much higher a tableland 
that you do not guess at their full height; but there are so many 
nearly black peaks as well as brown and grey among them (black 
peaks are scarcely ever seen in Western Switzerland), and the 
multitude of glaciers, large and small, is so great, that the peaks 
often seem inlaid with different colours, and give an effect of 
colour much richer than that of the mountains in the ‘l'yrol, or 
even lower down in the Engadin. From the little green lake of 
St. Moritz, shining like an emerald in the sun, at some four or five 
miles’ distance, the Piz Oet towering above it, and the Piz Julier, 
with its huge double glacier close at hand, there was an uninter- 
rupted chain of peaks of many colours, ten miles at least in length, 
and none of them more than five miles distant. The grand 
sweeps of the Morderatsch and the Paradies glaciers were just 
opposite to us, the little Languard tarn was sparkling on the turf 
at our feet, and the wide rolling swells of green mountain which 
made the foreground of all this grandeur, gave a sense of freedom 
with the power, such as’ Alpine viewsseldom afford. Poor Edward 
was ill in the afternoon with the over-exertion!—of course, we 
descended on foot. But what could he expect if he won’t be 
guided by me? He says that I never opposed it on the ground 
of over-fatigue, but only on that of the dangerousness of the way. 
But I never wish him to be persuaded by my arguments,—only to 
accept my conclusions. No doubt, men are more logical, but what 
is the use of that, if they get at a foolish result by a wise method ? 

We had two more lovely excursions at Pontresina with a Mr. 
Q., a slim, poetical young man—such a dear!—whom we met at 
the table d’héte. He asked to join us in our Einspanner to the 
top of the Bernina pass, and afterwards to the Roseg glacier, and 
as he politely insisted on sitting before, by the driver, of course 
we couldn’t object. That was a lovely day on the Bernina. The 
Bernina, you know, is the watershed between Italy and the Engadin, 
indeed, in a sense, between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, for 
the Inn reaches the Black Sea eventually, vid the Danube; and 
the Adda reaches the Adriatic, vid the Po. ‘There are two sweet 
little lakes upon it, one very black, of spring water, the Lago 
Nero, which supplies the Inn ;—the other, quite white, full of 
glacier water, the Lago Bianco, which supplies the Adda. ‘They 
are the loveliest little lakes, with a sort of Welsh tinge about the 
surrounding hills. But for the great glacier which supplies the 
Lago Bianco, and one or two snow peaks peeping up, we might have 
thought we were in Wales. We walked all round them, through 
such a valley of jrocks, our new friend Mr. Q. discriminating 
the beauties with great delicacy. A niece of mine, who is 
writing a great book on ‘*‘The Watersheds of the World ”—she read 
a most successful paper at the Social Science Association last year 
—would have enjoyed so being with us!—but I don’t deserve to see 
these sort of things, for I asked Edward where was the shed over 
the water, on which he had to explain to me that it meant “shed” 
in the sense in which a tree sheds its leaves, and not in the sense 
of the shed in our garden where my little ones are so fond of 
scampering in the rain. 

And what shall I say of the Morderatsch and the Roseg 





One young Englishman was towing, by | white, not blue, at a distance. 
a great leather belt, a fair young lady who wore a linen mask over 
her face, to shield her face from the sun—and, I suppose, the view. 


glaciers? Why, only that they look much more beautiful at a 
| distance than close at hand, where you can see the dirt,—morain, 
| I think they call it,—on their lower snows. They are both more 
of mers de glace or Eismeer, as they call it in German, than of 
| glaciers in the common sense. You do not see the blue needles 
| of ice, or the deep blue crevasses, half so distinctly as in many of 
| the Oberland glaciers, Edward says. ‘Their prevailing colour is 
I can’t say that I think it can 
| have repaid the Princess Alice, who went to the Roseg the day 
, before we did, to have been jogged to death almost as we were, in an 
| Einspanner without springs, only in order to see the dirt and 
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stones of the morain better. The Princess bore it, they say, like an | in a comparatively ignorant time, the story is entirely without 


angel, and only exclaimed, quoting from Charity Pecksniff, “‘ Oh 
that I should live to be so shook!” Such were her gracious words. 
A beautiful youth, whom Edward and Mr. Q. called Apollo, drove 
us, but I know he took delight in giving us unexpected jogs. His 
countenance realized the perfect calm after which Mr. Arnold 
aspires so beautifully. He seemed, however, to feel, with him,— 
‘“‘Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well,” 
—for with all his serenity he evidently felt life a comparatively in- 
nocent, and perhaps tedious affair, for which occasional alleviation 
might be found in causing such fearful jogs as nearly flung us out 
of the Einspanner. Even Mr. Q. was grieved. He had counted 
much upon his Roseg glacier excursion, and yet was only fagged by 
it. He got hot on the morain with his alpenstock, and was visibly 
ruffled when he rejoined us. He showed us rather bashfully some 
verses written last night on ‘‘ The Roseg Glacier,” which are rather 
serious, you know ; but I think, if you don’t mind, they would not 
give you a bad notion of it. Edward told me privately there was 
more merit in the idea than the expression, which is, I believe, a very 
sound and favourite form of critical depreciation,—but I thought 
they were sweetly pretty, and asked Mr. Q. if he would mind their 
appearing in print, which he bashfully admitted he wouldn't, if 
you thought them good enough. You won't be so cruel as to say 
they aren’t good enough, and exclude them, or what can I say 
when I see Mr. Q. again? You must know the Roseg glacier is 
dotted with black rocks in grotesque shapes, and one of them 
is called the Capuchin Friar, on account of what looks like a 
cape :— 
Tue Rosec aT MIDNIGHT. 
Through the sweet night half-waking I had lain, 
Lulled by the murmur of the rushing Inn, 


Which seemed like memory without its pain, 
The eager years of youth without their sin. 


I rise; in moon-lit curves the glacier spreads, 
The peaks in ghostly beauty veil their might, 

The dark firs wave their faintly lighted heads, 
The landscape seems a phantom of the night. 


Those polar snows, lapped in soft summer air, 
That ice, which sparkles-back a Southern moon,— 
Those black-stoled rocks, like monks in wrath or prayer, 
Bowed bare-kneed on the glacier, late and soon,— 


Real are they ?—or such dreams of fevered brain 
As wise men conjure now from sky and sod,— 
That Love shrinks back from Law's advancing reign,— 
That the Ice-Sea of Science threatens God ? 
There, now, aren't. they sweetly pretty ? And it really is rather 
like the Roseg by moonlight;—gives the extraordinary dreami- 
ness, you know. 

We are just off from Pontresina, and I must close. We 
have fortunately missed the B.’s at Pontresina. ‘They descended 
over the Bernina pass into Italy, and were, [ believe, de- 
tained at Colico, on the Lake of Como, on their return, to be 
fumigated, for they had got into cholera districts. Melisina will 
be writing a paper on “ The Irritation of the Smaller Cells of thie 
Bronchial Tubes caused by the Sanitary Precautions of the Italian 
State.” We had such a disappointment last night! We drove 
over to Samaden, to see a beloved uncle and cousins of ours. 
They were departed, verreist, and our hearts sank. We only saw 
General M‘Clellan instead, and I believe our carriage nearly 
knocked him down. He executed a rapid and masterly manceuvre, 
like the flank march to the James River, to avoid us, and nearly 
fell into the little river. ‘The shadows were falling as we returned 
in tender dejection to Pontresina, but the moon showed her pale 
face above the snow before the crimson light had quite faded from 
the opposite heights. There are alleviations to the deepest despair. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A Wire on Her TrAvELs. 








BOOKS. 
—@~——_ 

IN THE YEAR '13.* 
Mr. Lewis tells us in his introduction that this is a fair sample 
of Herr Reuter’s Low German tales, and that Herr Reuter’s Low 
German tales and poems are so popular that many Germans have 
learnt Low German on purpose to read them. ‘There can be no 
doubt at all that stories as good as the one here translated 
thoroughly deserve their popularity, and the more we have of them 
in translations the better. At the same time, we are not sure that 
Englishmen would be so fond of such tales as this as Germans. 
With all its truthfulness, and humour, and fidelity to the grotesque, 
local, and limited ideas of a very provincial corner of Germany, 





* In the Year 13. A Tale of Mecklenburg Life, by Fritz Reater. Translated from 
the Platt-Deutsch, by Charles Lee Lewis. London: Sampson Low. 





any touch of enterprise, or even eager movement, and yet it is a 
tale of an exciting time,—of the great war of 1813. There is that 
excessive slowness, that domestic tameness about it which is the 
weakness of the best German literary art, and we suppose of 
the Low German even more than of the High German. The 
English taste, while it is quite capable of appreciating Herr 
Reuter’s lively delineation, prefers to have something lively in 
the life delineated as well,—at least, to have eager ‘interest of 
some sort somewhere, to freshen up the torpid action, and 
still provincial habits, of this kind of art. The only fault 
of Herr Reuter’s most admirable story, rich in humour and in 
close observation, is its utter want of vis, of go. You read for 
the sake of the drawing, and the instruction the drawing gives, 
and not for the sake of any wish to see how the story, so 
far as there can be said to be one, develops itself. No doubt 
there are many English writers,—Mr. Dickens himself may be 
said to be one,—who have little or no genius for story-telling, and 
who yet attain the highest reputation from the wonderful humour of 
their studies of vulgar and of local life. But even so, though fail- 
ing utterly in the art of constructing a tale, these writers when 
thoroughly popular in England almost always continue to supply 
a current of rapid movement somehow to their story. ‘The Mrs. 
Gamps, and Bob Sawyers, and Sam Wellers, and Dick Swivel- 
lers, however badly pieced in to Mr. Dickens's usually absurd 
plots, are always about to do something or other in which the 
reader cannot help taking some interest, though it may be a merely 
mischievous explosion of animal spirits, or even a selfish and 
treacherous trick. Mr. Dickens never fails to impart the air of 
eagerness of movement to his tales, which from Sir Walter Scott 
downwards has been a universal condition of the highest 
popularity in England. High as are the literary merits of Herr 
Reuter’s sketch of Mecklenburg life in 1813, it is unquestionably 
tame life,—very tame life, for a year of war excitement,—that he 
sketches. 

In the Year '13 is the perfect literary equivalent of the domestic 
pictures of the Dutch School. Ostade and Teniers put on canvas 
what Herr Reuter tells us with greater fullness and far greater 
humour in such tales as this. The life is all homely. And even 
the exciting incidents of a state of war and foreign occupation are 
all made sluggish, as it were, by the homely sluggishness of the 
popular temperament on which they are received. The huddle of 
village prejudices, blunders, and misconceptions which deepens the 
confusion of war, and the simple griefs which these troubles, 
whether home-brewed or really due to the stronger current of 
European misery, bring with them, are all painted by Herr Reuter 
with that affectionate sort of regretful memory which men of cul- 
ture cherish towards the narrower world in which they grew up. 
Stavenhagen, where the scene is laid, in the year of the fatal Rus- 
sian campaign, was Herr Reuter’s native place, and there are ample 
traces of the tenderness with which he has recalled the ludicrous 
figures and municipal pseudo-dignities of the scene of his child- 
hood. ‘The picture of the narrator's uncle, Rathsherr Herse, 
the muddle-headed councillor, whose love of mystery and 
intrigue was always leading both himself and his stupider 
friends into mischief, is one in which Mr. Dickens would have 
delighted, though it is sketched without any either of Mr. 
Dickens's eagerness of temperament or of his intense love of cari- 
cature. The Rathsherr Herse, like most stupid people, mystifies 
himself so thoroughly in his grand plots, that at times no one 
else can make out for him even what he was driving at,—and 
thus, though the humour of his character is increased, the humour 
of the situation is decidedly diminished. We have our laugh at 
his confusion, but not such a laugh as Mr. Dickens would give us, 
both at his confusion and at the radical absurdity of his plot,— 
for no one can make out what his plot really was. A caricaturist 
would just have put such an additional touch of absurdity into the 
Rathsherr’s intrigues, that the reader would have seen and under- 
stood clearly that he was driving at something absurd and laugh- 
able, though the plotter did not understand it himself. With greater 
truth, but more tameness, Herr Reuter makes us share the Raths- 
herr’s own confusion as to what he was at. He would probably 
tell us, if we asked him, that to have given Rathsherr Herse a 
distinctly absurd intention would have been false art, as the essence 
of him was to love intrigue, without distinguishing intrigue from 
pompous mystery and enigmatic hints. Nothing in the way of 
extract can give a complete idea of the Rathsherr Herse’s confusion 
of brain, but the following humorous passage will give a very fair 
one of his pompous chatter :— 


“ All the mills in the whole country must be set fire to,” said my 
uncle Herse, and he stood up and walked with long strides round about 
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the mill-stones.—‘“ Lord save us!” said Miller Voss. ‘ Who is to do 
this wickedness ?"—“ I,” said my uncle Herse, and he slapped himself 
on the breast, and went nearer to the two, who wondered what could be 
coming next, and said, in a low voice, “ When the Landsturm rises, 
we must set fire to all the mills as a signal ;—that’s called a beacon, and 
the best proof you know nothing about war matters is, that you don’t 
even know what a beacon means.”—‘ Herr Rathsherr,” said Miller 
Voss, ‘it’s all the satne to me whether it’s a beacon or a deacon, but, 
whoever sets fire to my watermill, had better look out.”—“ Water- 
mill? Windmills I mean, Miller Voss ; who ever said anything about 
watermills? Watermills lie in the ground, and don’t burn. And now, 
I ask you, has the Burmeister as much knowledge and courage to act 
in time of war as I have? ”—‘ He’s never said he would set mills on 
fire,” said the baker, and looked at the Herr Rathsherr rather doubt- 
fully, as if he did not quite know whether he was in fun or earnest. 
—‘ My dear Witte, you look at me like a cow atanew gate! Youare, 
no doubt, astonished, and thinking what does a Stemhagen Rathsherr 
like me know of war and stratagems? My dear Witte, you knead 
your dough with your hands, in the baking-trough ; I knead mine in my 
head by thought. If I were where I ought to be, I should be in the 
presence of the King of Prussia, talking with the man. ‘ Your Majesty,’ 
I should say, ‘you are rather in difficulties, Ithink ?’—‘ That I am, 
Herr Rathsherr,’ he would say, ‘money is devilish scarce just 
now.’ —‘ Nothing else?’ I say. ‘That's a mere trifle. Only give me 
full power to do what I like ’—licentia poetica that is called in Latin, 
Miller Voss—‘ and a regiment of Grenadier Guards.’—' You shall have 
them, my dear Rathsherr,’ says the King; and I have all the Jews 
from the whole of Prussia assembled in the palace yard at Berlin. I 
surround the palace with my grenadiers, place myself at the head of a 
company, and march with them into the palace yard. ‘Are you all 
there?’ Task the Jews.—‘ Yes,’ say they.—‘ Now, are you willing,’ I 
say to them, ‘to sacrifice the half of your possessions on the altar of the 
Fatherland ?’—‘ We can’t do that,’ says one, ‘for we should be ruined.’ 
—‘ Will you, or will you not?’ Iask,—I give the word of command 
* Attention.’—‘ Horr Rathsherr,’ says another, ‘take a quartor.’-—‘ Not 
@ groschen less than half,’ say I; ‘ Make ready! ’—‘ We will!’ scream 
the Jews.—‘ Good,’ say I, ‘then let each one go singly up to the 
Presence Chamber, where his Majesty is sitting on the Throne, and let 
each one lay his money on the steps at his feet.’ When they have all 
been up, I go, ‘Well,’ I say, ‘how is it now, your Majesty ? ’—' Capital, 
my dear Herr Rathsherr,’ says he, ‘ would that the other business were 
going as well! ’—' We'll soon manage it,’ say I; ‘only give me twenty 
regiments or so of infantry, ten of cavalry, and as much artillery as you 
have by you.’—' You shall have them,’ says the King.—‘ Good,’ say I, 
and march off with my soldiers away through field and flood, my flanks 
alwayscovered. I throw myself upon Hamburg, and surprise the Prince 
of Eckmiil; he is brought before me. ‘Build a good high gallows,’ 
say I.—‘ Mercy!’ says he.—‘No mercy,’ say I; ‘this is for trying to 
‘become Duke of Mecklenburg.’ ”—*‘! In Heaven’s name! Herr Rathsherr,” 
said Miller Voss, “ don’t talk like that; just think if those fellows were 
to understand you!” “That would be the very Devil!” said my uncle 
Herse, and looked at the Frenchmen one after another, but when he saw 
that they were paying no heed to him, he said, “ You’re an old coward, 
Miller Voss! the fellows cannot understand Platt-Deutsch.—Well, so I 
have him hanged, and march, to the left, into Hanover, and fall on the 
rear of the Corsican—you know whom I mean. You must always fall 
upon the enemy’s rear, that is the chief thing, everything else is rub- 
bish. A tremendous battle! Fifteen thousand prisoners! He sends 
me a trumpeter: ‘A truce,’,— ‘No good,’ say I, ‘we have not 
come here to play.’—‘ Peace,’ he sends me word. —‘ Good,’ say 
I; ‘Rheinland and Westphalia, the whole of Alsatia and three-fourths 
of Lothringen.’—‘I can’t,’ says he, ‘my brother must live.’ Forward, 
then, again! I march to the right and quiet Belgium and Holland; all 
at once I wheel to the left.—‘ The Devil take it!’ says he. ‘Here's 
that confounded Rathsherr again in my rear.’—‘First regiment of 
‘Grenadiers, charge!’ Icommand; the battery is taken. ‘Second 
regiment of Hussars to the front!’—He ventures too far forward with 
his staff. Swoop, the Hussars come down upon him.—‘ Here is my 
sword,’ says he.—‘ Good,’ say I; ‘now come along with me. And you, 
my boys, can now go home again ; the war is at an end.’ I now lead 
him in chains to the foot of the Throne.—‘ Your Majesty of Prussia, 
here he is.—‘Herr Rathsherr,’ says the King, ‘ask some favour.’— 
‘Your Majesty,’ say I, ‘I have no children, but, if you wish to do 
something for me, give my wife a little pension when I leave this life. 
Otherwise, I wish for nothing but to retire to my former position of 
Stemhagen Rathsherr.’—‘ As you like ,’ says the King; ‘but remember 
that whenever you may happen to come to Berlin, a place will be kept 
for you at my table..—I make my bow, say ‘Good day,’ and go back 
again to Stemhagen.” 

The figure of the old Amtshauptmann of Stavenhagen, Joseph 
Heinrich Weber, the only character of any dignity in the story, is 
a very fine sketch in its way, but it is one which we cannot but 
feel would have had still greater expression and interest, if it had 
been connected with a story of some real movement, with a human 
action of more than petty interest. ‘There is a = and a 
truthfulness, no doubt, in the old man’s paternal interest in all 
the blunders and domestic troubles of the villagers and peasants in 
his judicial district ; nor could there be a truer picture of the last 
sphere of the venerable activity of a calm and noble life. Still, so 
grand an old man, whose one favourite sedative, when worried with 
the pettiness of local follies and vexations, is a chapter out of 


Marcus Aurelius,—we must remember that it was in the scep- 


tical period of the French Revolution that his youth is sup- 
posed to have been passed, when to save even the faith of 
Marcus Aurelius from the universal destruction was indicative 
of a high ethical tone of mind,—imight surely have been made the 
centre of a story of larger scope and movement than this. We are 
not quite sure indeed that Herr Reuter might not reply that this 


story is not really a fiction at all, but a mere sketch from the 


| memories of his youth. Yet even if this be so,—of which we are 
| not sure,—he surely could have made of it something of higher 
, interest. ‘The French occupation of Germany in 1813 must have 
| given rise in every place they occupied or passed through to some 
| narratives of a higher calibre of moral interest than this, and 
among his Stavenhagen memories there must surely have been one 
or more fitter to bring out the depth, benignity, and tenderness of the 
old Amtshauptmann’s venerable character than this curious little 
bundle of comic adventures and mistakes. We do not know Herr 
Reuter’s other tales,;—we wish we did,—but there seems to usa 
slight prefirence for tame life, for life which is pitched in a low 
key, and does not, therefore, bring out in any brief space the full 
calibre of any fine character, in the humorous and delicate series of 
sketches before us. Fieka, the miller’s daughter and the heroine, 
though a lovely little sketch in her way, is also scarcely given fit 
verge and scope by the very narrow proportions of the tale. On 
the whole, we would recommend all our readers who admire true 
delineation and gentle humour to read this admirable little picture 
of Mecklenburg life in 1813; but we cannot but think that Herr 
Reuter himself would have shown truer art if he had put rather 
stronger lights and shadows of human interest into a story re- 
ferring to so exciting a period of European history. 





PARTIZAN LIFE WITH MOSBY.* 

WE think Major Scott deserves the hearty thanks of every true 
Northerner. Never, perhaps, did the wisdom of the wish, 
“© that mine enemy would write a book!” receive more ample 
justification. We have turned again and again to the title- 
page and preface, to satisfy ourselves we were not the victims 
of a jest; to be sure the pages before us were not written by some 
bitter advocate of the North, anxious only to pour ridicule and 
contempt upon the South. It has been our wont to advocate the 
cause of the North, and to believe they had a righteous cause, 
though often half hidden under a weight of clumsy self-asser- 
tion, and subject to serious external injuries through the ill- 
definedness, not of purpose, but of end, which comes from narrow- 
ness of vision and the absence of a higher statesmanship. The 
blows aimed at one object were too often, in the twilight which 
presages the dawn, aimed in the dark. Yet we knew that 
like men who dream they dream, they were very near the 
waking. Too many, however, who shared our convictions 
had yet, through lack of sufficiently wide information, faint 
misgivings that, like Cromwell’s Army, the North had cavaliers for 
foes ; and feared they were slaying their taste on the altar of their 
principles, and were half ashamed to let their speech bewray them 
at the bar of the polished Sanhedrim which had decreed that 
culture was on the side of the South, and that this people which 
knoweth nothing of esthetics is cursed. Major Scott will lifta 
weight from the minds of these timid disciples of a vulgar cause. 
They have looked on the Southern stage, with its luxurious life, its 
seeming high polish, and with dazzled eyes could only discern 
Stonewall Jackson, and Jefferson Davis, and men of like mould in 
the forefront. But Major Scott has put out the lights, drawn 
up another curtain, and begged us to see who are the real actors 
in the scene. ‘Truly he has done something to be proud of; his 
work is at least a revelation. We will introduce a few of his 
heroes to our readers. 

Here is Colonel Mosby, who conceived and executed a special 
plan of Partizan warfare, and carried on operations which our 
author considers it would have tasked the industry of a Froissart 
or a Boswell fitly to have described, and who was recognized by Gene- 
ral Stuart as a valuable ally, and the services of his men acknow- 
ledged in official documents. Colonel Mosby’s plan of operations 
may be described in brief as a determination to inflict as much 
injury on the Federal Army as a band of organized highwaymen, 
protected by Government sanction, under orders recklessly to 
harass, pillage, aud capture the ememy, and brought together by 
hope of plunder, could accomplish. 

Colonel Mosby’s following consisted at first of only nine men, 
apparently taken from the roughs of the regular Army, but his 
|numbers rapidly increased. Among those who flocked to his 
' standard, was a deserter from the 5th New York Cavalry, Ser- 
geant Ames, who “ by his courage and fidelity attracted the ad- 
miration and confidence of his new comrades.” One famous ex- 
ploit of his deserves notice here. We learn that in one of Mosby’s 
summary engagements with a detachment of the enemy, ‘‘ All the 
men behaved with distinguished gallantry, but Ames seemed fired 
with a peculiar zeal, and his eyes grew brighter as he pressed 








* Partizan Life with Mosby. By Johbu Scott. Londen: Sampson Lowaud Co. 1867 
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forward in the front to attack his old regiment. In the hurly- 
burly one of the 5th New York recognized him: ‘ How are you, 
Sergeant Ames?’ ‘ Well,’ was the reply, and with a shot from his 
pistol he brought his old acquaintance to the ground.” This man 
had no quarrel to revenge, the cause of his desertion, he said, was 
the Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln, for which he 
never meant to fight. 

Mosby’s plan of recruiting was to advertise a meeting to be 
held at his rendezvous, to which all were invited for whom 
plunder or wild adventure had any special charm. Deserters 
from the Federals, discharged soldiers, and “‘ young gentlemen 
from Maryland” lent brilliance to a corps of which Ames 
was the right band, but the chief of whose staff under Mosby 
remains yet to be named. ‘This was Mr. Blackwell Magog, 
who is described by his “friend, relative, and boon ,com- 
panion,” the chaplain to the force, as “ that profane, awkward, 
heavy built, whisky-drinking, calico-stealing guerrilla, Mr. Black- 
well Magog,” whose foul play at cards seems in no way to have 
placed him at disadvantage with ‘‘ the young gentlemen of Mary- 
land.” One of the favourite exploits of Mosby’s marauders was 
tearing up the rails when trains were coming in, firing on them, 
and making off with the plunder. We have in one place 
a record of the capture by stratagem of General Stoughton, 
when his own favourite horses, with their trappings and much 
other plunder, were siezed, but the General’s watch was re- 
turned to him—‘‘for Mosby’s men scrupulously respect private 
property "—except, it would seem, when the private property 
belonged to shopkeepers or sutlers. Mosby’s men regarded it as a 
good practical joke, when any of these unfortunate men were left 
behind to pack their goods, to lend a friendly helping hand 
in the packing, under disguise of expediting their departure, and 
then ride off with the booty. The chaplain of the regiment, 
the Rev. Dr. Gog, was in keeping with the rest. 
duced to him in the dining-hall, which he calls his chapel, the 
floor of the room unswept since the previous owner of the house 
had left it, and Dr. Gog, at the head of the table, playing cards 
with jovial companions of the lowest type. He is dressed in a 
red flannel shirt, open at the breast, with the sleeves tucked up 
to the elbows, and a large tumbler of spirits at his right hand ; 
opposite to him, Mr. Blackwell Magog, whom we have before de- 
scribed, and in connection with whom Dr. Gog drops his name 
for the more appropriate sobriquet of ‘‘ Grog and more Grog.” 
We read through half a dozen more pages of description of two as 
brutal characters as it has ever been our lot to find traced by 
the pen of the historian (Major Scott aspires to be considered one), 
and then we come upon the following sentence :—“ Dr. Gog, as 
you already know, is the inducted Chaplain of the Rangers, and 
Mr. Blackwell Magog is the Chief of Staff—both high officials.” 

We turn, again, tothe preface. Surely we are the victims of a 
joke, surely this is all satire, and we wanting in perception not to 
see through it ; but no, the man that writes the description invites 
the subject of it to stay in his house, with choice friends to meet 
him, We must here observe the volume is written in the form of 
letters from an Englishman attached to Mosby’s corps. We read 
on through some 400 pages of wild adventure and rough mar- 
auding dignified with the name of Partizan warfare, though Mosby 
himself distinctly declined to become amenable to military law 
with regard to booty, affirming unblushingly that he could only 
hold his noble band together by the hope of plunder. Yet his 
services are thus recognized by General Lee :— 

Attention is invited to the activity and skill of Colonel Mosby, and 
the intelligence and courage of the officers and men of his command, 
as displayed in this report. With the loss of little more than twenty 
men, he has killed, wounded, and captured, during the period embraced 
in his report, about twelve hundred of the enemy, and taken more than 
sixteen hundred horses and mules, two hundred and thirty beef cattle, 
and eighty-five waggons and ambulances, without counting many 
smaller operations. ‘The services rendered by Colonel Mosby and his 
command, in watching and reporting the enemy’s movements, have also 
been of great value. (Signed) R. E. Les, General. 

The man who began his career with a handful of followers, 
numbering among the foremost of them a drunken chaplain, a 
swindling chief, and the deserter Ames, raised his corps to seven 
hundred. Major Scott observes, ‘“ He had plunged the infant 
Mars in a bath of fire and blood, and the child bad come forth 
4 renowned warrior, invigorated for the contest, and crowned with 
glory, though seamed with many a scar;” and relates that the 
disbanding of the squadron was a scene which beggars description, 
the sternest natures being dissolved in tears. And yet, it is a 
strange story throughout. The men, with their coarse lives, wild 
adventures, and unscrupulous lying, were, in the opinion of the 
author, worthy defenders of their country and its cause ;—were in 
actual fact many of them of good birth and position, students like 


We are intro-. 





Mosby, or volunteers from the gentlemen of Maryland, and Major 
Scott regards their irregular warfare as one of the triumphs of 
genius. He writes with most unconscious sarcasm :— 

Irregular and predatory bands, sometimes bearing the name of Par- 
tizans, had often annoyed invaders; but they were not recognized as 
lawful warriors, and, when taken, were generally hung or shot. By 
this harsh and summary method the Federal Generals thought to dispose 
of Mosby. But carrying a commission [the italics are our own] in his 
pocket, he soon found means to counteract that ferocious policy, and 
compel them to treat his men as other soldiers. In no part of his 
singular career was the vigour of his character more strikingly displayed. 
The tone of a nation’s morality must indeed have fallen low 
when its commissioned officers can believe that these pages will 
be read with sympathy by officers or gentlemen in Europe. ‘ The * 
saturation point of each mind differs from every other,” writes 
Holmes, but what of men through whose minds no perception 
of the principles of right and justice has yet filtered? We 
knew the North was blundering and headstrong, apt to write 
clear sense in indifferent English, to look a little too much at the 
commercial side of the highest and widest questions, even, it might 
be, in the bitterness of war to carry out righteous principles after 
an unrighteous manner, and to have the polish of their noblest 
deeds destroyed by sins against good taste. But we should have 
considered that the demon of civil war had destroyed the candour 
and impartiality of the most trustworthy of Northerners, had he 
drawn for us such a picture of Southern warfare as the one for 
which (sorrowfully grateful for the new light it gives us) we 
thank Major Scott. 





LILLIPUT LEVEE.* 


Tuts is a jolly little book. We have not the slightest idea who 
wrote it, but we are quite sure the author, or authoress, has a 
touch of genius, as well as plenty of playfulness and fancy. When 
a stiff old mind tries to bend its stiff old bones into the attitudes 
of childish playfulness, you know by the heavy way it drops on its 
knees to play with the imaginary toy, and the heavier way in 
which it picks itself up again to moralize on the gratitude that a 
good child should feel after playing with such a toy, that it isa 
rheumatic old mind, which should content itself with benignant 
affection for children, and not try to enter into sympathy with 
them. But it is worse yet, when a fast, cleverish, punning 
littérateur, without any genius for child-play, tries to adapt his 
smartness to the capacity of children. There is nothing in the 
world that children understand less or love less than the smart- 
ness of a sharp writer,—epigram made easy for little minds. 
What they want and love is the gaiety of true simplicity, with 
a touch of earnest humour, if it be possible, and a further touch 
of the simplest order of poetry, if it be, again, possible. 
We have all this,—and no one knows how rare it is so well 
as an editor accustomed to look at the children’s books which 
pour in towards Christmas time,— in the simple, and humorous, 
and often poetical little verses before us, which have, moreover, 
the true ring of that nonsense which only children who are not 
foolish luve,—that nonsense of the heart, of which Mrs. Eliot so 
truly says :-— 
Sense may be all true and right, 
But nonsense, thou art exquisite ! 

We have not room to extract the capital little introduction, 
called ‘Lilliput Levée” (which has a sound to us, by the way, as of 
some rhymes we reviewed and appreciated years ago on ‘** Grand- 
papa-Little-Boy,” but are of a higher class), describing the Pro- 
visional Government set up by the children when they subverted 
the tyrannical rule of the old folks, and proclaimed that ‘‘ Order 
reigns in Lilliput town.” But for any one who wants to appre- 
ciate the good hearty nonsense of the nonsensical part of the book, 
the following piece may serve for a fair specimen :— 

Topsy-Turvey WoRLD. 
If the butterfly courted the bee, 

And the owl the porcupine ; 

If churches were built in the sea, 

And three times one was nine ; 
If the pony rode his master, 

If the buttercups ate the cows, 
If the cat had the dire disaster 

To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 
If mamma, sir, sold the baby 

To a gipsy for half-a-crown ; 

If a gentleman, sir, was a lady, — 

The world would beUpside-Down! 
If any or all of these wonders 

Shoula ever come about, 

I should not consider them blunders, 

For I should be Inside-Out! 


Now, that is an exercise in moral logic for children as well asa 
very jolly little bit of absolute nonsense. ‘There is a deal more 


( Chorus.) 


Ba-ba, black wool, 
Have you any sheep ? 
Yes, sir, a pack-full, 
Creep, mouse, creep! 
Four-and-twenty little maids 
Hanging out the pie, 
Oat jumped the honey-pot, 
Guy-Fawkes, Guy ! 
Cross-latch, cross-latch, 
Sit and spin the fire, 
When the pie was opened, 
The bird was on the brier! 








* Lilliput Levce. Poems of Childhood, Child Fancy, and Cuildlike Moods. Strahaa. 
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philosophy in teaching a child that if the order of everything were 
inverted he would not know it, because the disorder would then 
be his notion of order, than in teaching him that if twice two is 
four, then half four is two,—besides the advantage that the one can 
be taught in nonsense verses, and the other only in technical lan- 
guage. And what a delightful and perfect sense of anarchy is pro- 
duced by taking the trouble to revolutionize the old nonsense 
verses on ‘‘ four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,” * cross 
patch,” and other equally important subjects! Derange time- 
honoured nonsense, and it shakes the foundations of things far 
more than any attempt to dispute the authenticity of time- 
honoured truths. Even a lunatic would usually keep his nonsense 
verses as he learned them, and it is anarchy going down to the 
very depth of things, when you turn the four and twenty black- 
birds into the little maids that were in the garden, and make them 
hang out their own pie, instead of ——but we must break off, our 
head already whirls with the unwonted chaos, and we can only 
say, with the mother of the Modern Gracchi, that “ if indeed there 
be, O gasping One!” any real pie, or birds, or maids, ‘is a ques- 
tion soul-entrancing, light-abandoned, and far too vast to enter on 
at present, at this unlooked-for crisis.” 

Butif the pure nonsense of this little book is good, the merry little 
tales are quite as good, if not better. ‘* The Wonderful Toy of the 
Whispering Boy ” is a most creditablelittle mystery, which is of that 
kind that children will think and think about it and never findit out, 
for the excellent reason that there is nothing to fiud out. And yet 
there are plenty of details to excite the imagination, a good deal 
of dramatic action, and a very effective ¢claircissement, which throws 
no light, at the end, when the whispering boy is caught whispering 
his secret in his sleep, though not telling it. There is a chorus in it of 
four-and-twenty little men and four-and-twenty little women, as 
in old Greek plays ; indeed, it might fairly be called the Supplices, 
for the double chorus of forty-eight are all engaged in suppliance 
to the whispering boy to reveal his secret, which he does not do; 
and there is a fine artistic touch in the shadowy hint given of the 
figure of the choregos, or chorus-leader, ** Artful Alice,” quite 
exciting to the reader’s imagination. ‘There are other tales, too, 
quite as good. ‘* Frodgedobbulum’s Fancy ” is excellent in its way, 
containing a very fine lesson on the advantages of early education, 
as illustrated by the great self-possession and sang-froid which 
little Marjorie’s perfect command of the French language gives 
her in the presence of Frodgedobbulum. Better still, perhaps, 
is the poetical legend of the origin of the coloured Admirals, Admiral 
of the Red, and Admiral of the Blue; while ‘‘Shock-Headed Cicely 
andthe Two Bears” is a completely fresh form of the Cinderella 
type of legend, and one that will go straight to the heart of that 
healthy childish public opinion that is always so strong in favour of 
untidy infancy,—the infancy which is not self-conscious enough, 
and does not care enough for elderly praise, to wish to look ‘‘ nice” 
and pretty in the eyes of drawing-room opinion. The scene is 
really dramatic :— 

Just then there was heard a double roar, 


That shook the place, both wall and floor; 
Everybody looked to the door ; 


It was a roar, it was a growl; 
The ladies set up a little howl, 
And flapped and clucked like frightened fowl. 


Sir Hildebrand for silence begs— 

In walk the bears on their hinder legs, 
Wise as owls, and merry as grigs! 

The dark girls tore their hair of sable ; 
The fair girls hid underneath the table ; 
Some fainted ; to move they were not able. 


But most of them could scream and screech— 
Sir Nicholas Hildebrand made a speech— 
‘Order! ladies, I do beseech ” 


The bears looked hard at Cicely 
Because her hair hung wild and free— 
“ Related to us, miss, you must be!” 


Then Cicely, filling two plates of gold é 
As full of cherries as they could hold, 
Walked up to the bears, and spoke out bold :— 


“Welcome to you! and to you, Mr. Bear! 
Will you take a chair ? will you take a chair? 
This is an honour, we do declare! ” 


Sir Hildebrand strode up to see, 
Saying, ‘*‘ Who may this maiden be ? 
Ladies, this is the wife for me!” 
Almost before they could understand, 
He took up Cicely by the hand, 

And danced with her a saraband. 


Her hair was as rough as a parlour broom, 
It swung, it swirled all round the room— 
Those ladies were yexed, we may presume. 


Sir Nicholas kissed her on the face, 
And set her beside him on the dais, 
And made her the lady of the place. 


The nuptials soon they did prepare, 
With a silver comb for Cicely’s hair : 
There were bands of music everywhere. 


And in that beautiful bridal show 

Both the bears were seen to go 

Upon their hind legs to and fro! 
Shock-Headed Cicely’s sudden and frank assumption of the 
attitude of a hostess to Sir Nicholas Hildebrand’s bears, and her 
generosity with his golden plates of cherries, will take even the 
generous imagination of children by surprise. 

But there is in this little book a still rarer element of attrac- 
tion than even the gay buoyancy of its movement in narrative, 
and #ne quite as sure to be permanently and deeply fascinating to 
children ;—we mean the touches of real poetry in the short pieces 
on nature. What can be simpler, truer, and more graphic in 
flower-painting than this? 

THE First OF JUNE. 
The wind to the west is steady, | The solid Guelder roses 

The weather is sweet and fair; | Are white as dairy cream ; 
Laburnum, slender lady, | The hyacinths fade, like posies ; 

Shakes out her yellow hair. The cloud hangs in a dream, 


Magnolia, like a stranger, And dreams of light and shadow 
Stands stiffly all alone ; | _ The sleeping meadow shake, 
I think a word would change} But the king-cup shines in the 
her meadow, 
Tuto a flower of stone. A gold eye wide awake. 
No picture of a magnolia could be more characteristic. But the 
most beautiful thing of this kind in the book is this exquisite 
little bit on Autumn :— 


TRUMPETER REDBREAST. 
I wondered this year,—for the harvest was in, 
The acacias were dark and the linden leaves thin, 
And the south wind in coming and going was loud, 
And odorous, and moist like the breath of a cloud,— 


I wondered, and said, “ Then the Autumn is here,— 
God knows how I love the sweet fall of the year ; 
But the joy of the Autumn is not on my brain— 
My God, give me joy in thine Autumn again!” 


I woke in the morning, and, out in the air, 

I heard the sweet robin his ditty declare, 

And my passion of Autumn came down from the skies, 
And I leapt from my bed with the tears in my eyes. 


O Robin, sweet Robin! do you know the power 
That comes to the heart with the fall of the flower, 
The odour of winds, and the shredding of trees, 
And the deepening of colour in skies and in seas ? 


There may, perhaps, be a touch more of older sentiment in that, 
than all children will quite like. It may make them feel un- 
comfortable and shy, if they are told to learn it or repeat it 
aloud, but if they are left to their own reading, it is a piece which 
will make its impression, and of which even Wordsworth would 
not have been ashamed. 
And the South wind in coming and going was loud, 
And odorous and moist like the breath of a cloud, 
| is in his happiest manner, as is, indeed, the whole poem. A jollier 
| little volume of children’s poems we have not read for many years. 
We dare not say that it is up to the poems of our own youth. 
There is a sacred place in the elderly heart for ‘‘ Jem and the 
Shoulder of Mutton,” and “ Little Anne and her Mother,” and, 
I've got a plum cake, and a rare feast I'll make, 
I'll eat, and I'll stuff, and I'll cram, 
which no modern poem can ever occupy. But we will say for 
this little volume that it is more playful and poetical, though less 
quaint and grotesque, than the poems of our own invaluable 
childhood. 


STOUGHTON ON CROMWELL AND THE CHURCHES.* 
Mr. Srovenron has made himself intimately acquainted with 
the religious movements which were emancipated or awakened by 
the events of the Civil War and Protectorate, but he has found it 
a difficult task to fit his subject into a regular historical frame- 
work. He has not method or perseverance enough for the com- 
plete narrative he has attempted of the ecclesiastical revolutions 
of this important period. His exordium descends from the pic- 
turesque to the genealogical style in a fashion that seems acquired 
from the study of second-rate novels. His introductory 
chapter is discursive and irrelevant; and his narrative lands 
us suddenly in a chronicle of complicated transactions of 
which he has made no attempt to state the antece- 
dents lucidly and synoptically. Even the events of the 











* Ecclesiastical History of England, from the Opening of the Long Parliament to the 
Death of Oliver Cromwell. By Johu Stoughton. 2 vols. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 1807. 
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eighteen years on which he has concentrated his attention are 
presented to us in such loose array that we discern less of their 
relation to one another than might be gathered from the hasty 
scrutiny of a mere calendar. While he strives to do justice to 
speeches for and against surplices, bishops, and genuflexions, he 
scarcely notices whether the discussion was carried on at a con- 
venient conjuncture, or one that made it injurious to the adminis- 
tration and perilous to the existence of the State. He leads us 
into the debate on the Great Remonstrance almost without a word 
on the difficulty in which the Government was placed by the 
Irish Mutiny, a nondescript occurrence which he reserves for a 
few paragraphs in a later section. He has a strangely rough and 
perfunctory mode of disentangling Church from State business, 
except when his fondness for graphic writing inclines him 
to pick up a coloured fragment of the abandoned thread. 
In many places his treatment of an intricate knot leaves 
a rent in his representations of affairs and characters, which 
is hastily filled up by a tissue of unexplained and unsub- 
stantiated prepossessions. We must instance a paragraph relat- 
ing to an abortive negotiation between the King and Parliament 
in 1642 (before the outbreak of the Civil War). Our author 
states that ‘‘in June the Parliament presented to the King cer- 
tain propositions,” of which he specifies those relating to religion, 
and how the King replied to them. After this Mr. Stoughton 
remarks, ** Much of the Royal reply had a specious look, and if 
honestly meant might have served as a ground for reconciliation ; 
but to the Parliament, with their deep conviction of the King’s 
insincerity founded on the experience of years, all his honest 
phraseology only seemed to cover hidden stings ; and to persons bent 
on securing toleration for the sects—a daily increasing party— 
there was nothing in the King’s words but what showed the 
hopelessness of their cause if left to him.” Ourauthor neglects to 
tell us that the propositions relating to religion were accompanied 
by others, which, as Hume says, “amounted to a total abolition 
of monarchical authority.” None of these articles were carried 
into effect ; but both classes, we suppose, contributed to frustrate 
the effect of the negotiation and widen the breach between the 
King and the Parliament; we do not therefore understand why 
even an ecclesiastical historian should rigidly abstain from all par- 
ticulars about the secular constitutions that were demanded from 
Charles on this occasion. As to the rest, we should have thought 
the King’s plainly avowed resolution to support the Anglican 
Church, had presented some difficulty to the Parliament on both 
the hypotheses of his sincerity and insincerity. And whether 
his was the only insincerity to be complained of is a point on 
which Mr. Stoughton provokes an inquiry by the very sentence 
we have quoted, hinting, as it does, that the two parties which 
composed the Parliament, namely, the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, were not sincerely agreed as to the form of 
Church government which they desired King Charles to im- 
pose upon the English nation. It is not easy to examine on what 
grounds Mr. Stoughton rests his own deep conviction of the 
King’s insincerity : he finds it evinced in one document which 
seems to us to breathe the most simple-minded honesty. In the 
midst of the negotiations of February, 1645, we read :—*‘* While 
making these smooth and pleasant offers .... . Ilis Majesty 
wrote to his secretary, Nicholas, in the following style: ‘ I should 
think if in your private discourses, I nowise mean in your public 
meetings with the London Commissioners, you would put them in 
mind that they were arrant rebels, and that their end must be 
damnation, ruin, and infamy, except they repented, and found some 
way to free themselves from the damnable way they are in (this 
treaty being the aptest), it might do good.’ ‘This double dealing shows 
that Charles, in his negotiations with Parliament, fancied he had 
to do with creatures of a kind fit only to be inveigled into traps 
and snares; and it also shows that, at least, he had so much of 
Romish morality as consists in not keeping faith with heretics.” 
These inferences are too deep and subtle for us. We did not 
think it was double-dealing to administer a plain rebuke to a man 
in private, before we renounced him in the hearing of the world. 
We think if Charles had been so ready to break an agreement, he 
would, in the first instance, have taken care to conclude it and to 
get himself trusted, as an insincere man in his place could have 
done easily and with a fair prospect of advantage. But he de- 
clared to the last he would not pledge himself to destroy Epis- 
copacy ; and if he had pledged himself, woull he have found it 
possible to maintain his word? It is another question how far 
Charles may be censured for temporizing, or for prolonging ineffec- 
tive negotiations. 

After these animadversions on Charles, it is strange to see how 
oar author ignores every symptom of intrigue in the conduct of the 





Parliamentary leaders, and how he imputes the King’s execution to 
a kind of natural necessity, apparently forgetting that such a hero 
as Cromwell had anything to do with the transaction. At a later 
period, Mr. Stoughton has advanced a singular plea to extenuate 
the irregularities of the Protector’s political career. ‘ Neither 
Cromwell nor Elizabeth must be measured by the standard of 
judgment respecting political morality which is commonly recog- 
nised in our day. ‘The fable of Reynard the Fox, the life of Louis 
XI. by Comines, and the writings of Machiavelli, are proofs of 
the high repute in which dissimulation was held in the Middle Ages 
and after the Reformation as a quality essential to the govern- 
ment of mankind. See also Bacon's Essays." We might see many 
such books, but we do not know that they containel the oracles 
by which Cromwell and his supporters professed to shape their 
conduct. It is with more judgment Carlyle imputes his hero’s 
violations of principle to the ‘‘ elemental powers,” that is, to the 
strong instinct of self-preservation by which his talents for achiev- 
ing temporary successes were also animated. 

Mr. Stoughton’s second volume contains the larger infusion of 
local Church transactions and biographical sketches, and these 
chapters form an entertaining miscellany for the admirers of 
Puritan, and partly even of Episcopalian divines. But the memoirs 
are somewhat damaged by being rigidly fitted to a history of 
eighteen years, and have sometimes undergone a curtailment 
which reminds us of that of the Long Parliament even more than 
of the operations of Procrustes. The author has gone over 
much ground in which Neale, Calamy, and Brook have preceded 
him ; but he has taken pains to verify and expand their references, 
and to pick up illustrations and additions from various humble 
sources, not disdaining Lyson’s Environs of London, or even the 
advertisements of an early English tea-dealer. He has had a more 
real advantage in being enabled to consult some State papers 
recently calendared, or on the eve of being so; still, we do not 
know that his gatherings will be found important, though in 
some parts they may be read with interest. Apart from 
the general arrangement of his matter, he writes in an agreeable 
style, which conveys a certain impression of originality. He is 
cautious and temperate in exhibiting his own views on doctrinal 
points, though he enters with some zeal into the progress of prin- 
ciples of toleration. He has ventured on no examination of Mil- 
ton’s opinions or influence. He touches slightly on contemporary 
topics ; but in one note apologizes for not having had time to scan, 
by the light of other days, the latest developments of Ritualism. 
We might likewise have expected a glance at Mormonism, as the 
newest phase of some methods of searching the Old Testament 
which were in vogue among the sectaries of the seventeenth century. 
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A Shilling Book of Golden Deeds. Selected from A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By the Author of the Heir of Redclyffe. (Macmillan.)—Tho 
Book of Golden Deeds is well enough known for this little selection, which 
is meant for parochial schools and libraries, to find its own way to its 
destination. Thermopyle and the Coliseum, the geese of the Capitol 
and the winners of the Monthyon prizes, the children snowed-up 
at Blentarn Ghyll and those lost in the Australian woods, form some 
of the subjects of this little book. The simplicity of the style in which 
all these stories are told, and the thorough sympathy felt for the heroes 
of public as well as domestic history, will commend the work to young 
readers. The only mistake we found in it is the statement that when a 
gladiator was defeated the people turned up their thumbs as a sign of 
mercy, but turned them down if they wished him to be killed. The 
real effect was just the reverse of this, and though it seems to us much 
the same whether a thumb is turned up or down, Miss Yonge’s error 
would have been fatal if she had been a gladiator. 

Six Short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lectures at St. Alban the Martyr, 
Holborn. By the Rev. Orby Shipley. (Rivingtons.)—If Mr. Shipley 
was not so evidently in earnest, these sermons would be positively 
mischievous. Yet as we are convinced he means every word that he 
says, we will merely regret that he seems so often to address himself to 
the prejudices of his congregation, and to distort either the Bible or the 
Prayer Book in order to meet their preconceived wishes. Mr. Shipley 
may no doubt think that journalism is the mouthpiece of the world, and 
that the worship of Public Opinion is the most common and most debased 
form of idolatry. But the congregation of St. Alban’s must have felt 
this already, and did not need to be told it as matter of instruction. If 
it was not meant for them, for whom is it intended? The outer world 
will hardly be converted by sheer assumption. The people of St. 
Alban’s may have made up their minds already that when the Church 
of England says that there are two Sacraments only ordained by Christ 
in His Church, she means two only which are absolutely necessary for 
salvation; but that there are five others which, though not essential, are 
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absolutely needful. But other people will scarcely accept this dictum 
without argument. Mr. Shipley’s hearers may have felt that the 
remorse of Judas when he brought back the thirty pieces of silver 
proved the existence of an authorized system of confession among the 
Jews, and that when the Apostles asked our Lord to send a suppliant 
away, they meant, “Send her away with her prayer fulfilled.” But 
hero, again, are matters for discussion rather than for dogmatism, if any 
effect is to be produced on those to whom such information is neces- 
sary. 

Poems. By Claude Lake. (Alfred W. Bennett.)—After Mr. Swin- 
burne’s hymn to Mazzini, it is not to be wondered at if other admirers 
of the prophet break into verse, but the prophet ought to persuade them 
not to print it. Mr. Lake is not a Swinburne, and his fervour is rather 
ridiculous. Mazzini is alternately a torrent and Mr. Lake a bird perched 
on a rock in the spray; a sower, and Mr. Lake the field ; a breeze, and 
Mr. Lake the olian harp; a flower, a leaf, a cloud, a ray of the sun, 
and Mr. Lake the pool in which they are reflected; a sky, and Mr. 
Lake the flower into which it sheds dew; a horn, and Mr. Lake the 
echo; an organ in a cathedral, and Mr. Lake the aisles; an eagle, and 
Mr. Lake Ganymede. We are bewildered by all these transformations, 
and at the end of the volume wo do not know who is what. If the 
effect on the prophet and the poet is the same, they might almost change 
places and names. Tho one would appear as Joseph Lakkini, and the 
other as Claude Maze, which would certainly be significant of the con- 
fusion of his poems. 

Caitle and Cattle-Breeders. By William McCombie. (Blackwood). 
—There is an absence of system and method in this book, but the hints 
it gives are based on practical experience, and it is thoroughly readable 
and amusing. Mr. McCombie has the advantage of hereditary acquaint- 
ance with cattle-dealing, and he seems to have kept up the reputation 
of his father and grandfather. He began early by buying beasts at a 
fair to which his father had let him go alone, and he was much 
chagrined when, on his bringing them home, his father remarked, “ They 
have not tho countenance of beasts.” Mr. McCombie remembers the 
look of some of them to this day, and perhaps this recollection 
enables him to pronounce more positively on the points required 
in a good feeding or breeding animal. “It should have,” he says, “a 
fine expression of countenance; I could point it out, but it is difficult to 
describe upon paper. It should be mild, serene, and expressive.” No 
doubt mildness and serenity are the general characteristics of a cow's 
face, but the expressiveness is not always so easy todetect. Theauthor 





of the poem, “ Of What is the Old Cow Thinking ?” might have thanked 


Mr. McCombie for some suggestions. We have to thank him for some 
good stories, and for a pleasant chatty book on a subject which in itself 
is not the most entertaining. The accounts he gives of some of the 
old breeders and dealers furnish him with a good many anecdotes, but 
there is no very strict limit to the range of his reminiscences. . He tells 
us of a competition between two dealers for the purchase of a lot of 
cattle, and of the way in which ono secured the first bid by boiling the 
other’s boots, and thus making him put off his journey. But he also 
gives us an account of a notorious smuggler and poacher, who for a bet 
of 507. ran a considerable distance naked, and who ran the gauntlet of 
“a posse of wives” drawn up at a bridge, and armed with sticks and 
stones, to intercept him. The unearthly appearance of the poacher, 
whose body was all covered with hair like an ox, quite disconcerted the 
women, and he passed unharmed. Whether it be owing to this com- 
parison or to any other association that the poacher’s adventure finds a 
place in a book about cattle, we will leave to Mr. McCombie to explain, 
but his recollections are none the less welcome that they cannot all be 
referred to the same subject. 

How to Cook Game in One Hundred Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill. 
(Routledge.)—There is a sublimity about many of Miss Hill’s aphorisms. 
which, however fully we may recognize their truth, makes us feel pain- 
fully the want of sufficient experience to test them practically. We do 
not for a moment dispute that “cold roasted pheasant and chutney sauce 
form a delicious dish for breakfasts and luncheons.” We are firmly 
convinced that ‘truffles may be advantageously introduced in all game 
pies when they can be procured.” We wish we could make all who 
cater for us believe that in the case of roasted partridges, “rightly, to 
look well, there should be a leash [three birds] in the dish.” But we 
cannot have either cold pheasant, or truffles, or three partridges as often 
as we like, and we are afraid many seasons will pass before we have 
tried all Miss Hill’s receipts. Considering how delicious cold pheasants 
are, it seems almost unnecessary to tempt us still further by descriptions 
of salmis and marinades, and croquettes and galantines, and salads of 
pheasant ; by pulled and devilled and braised and stewed pheasants, by 
pheasants & la Périgueux and & 1’Indienne, en papillotes and 4 |’étouffade. 
But Miss Hill does her work so well and so pleasantly that we cannot 
wonder at her exaggerating her resources. Does she not go a little out 
of her way when she tells us how to pot grouse, partridges, and wood- 
cocks? The process is only too familiar to those sportsmen who can’t 
hit the birds on the wing. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. | LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTIS.—E. LAZENBY 
by W. Gilbert; Lilliput Levée; The Komance of | andSON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 


Alexander Strahan—The Washerwoman’s Foundling, | e 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronouncee by Cons 


Charity, by John de Liefde. 
Macmillan and Co.—The Psalms Chronologically Ar- 
ranged; Dr. Temple's Rugby Sermons, 1858-60. 
Longman and Co.—Comedies of Aristophanes, by L. 
H. Rudd, M.A. 
me! K. Lewis—Thoughts on Reading the Bible, by 
‘omo. 
Rivingtons—Catena Classicorum. 
Sampson Low and Co.—Ann Judge, Spinster, 3 yols., 
by F. W. Robinson. 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder—The Family, by Count 
A. de Gasparin. 
Seton and Mackenzie—Krueger’s French Grammar, 
by H. Krueger. 
William H. 
y H. G. Keene. 
J. Churchill and Sons—Cholera, by P. C. Little. 
Arthur Miall—Expositions of Raphael’s Bible. 
— Bentiey—Never—for Ever, 3 vols., by Russel! 
ray. 
ET. Whitfield—Miscellaneous Sermons, by the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 








CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- | 


take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 

bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 

disagreeable acidity, end of sufficient body to improve 

by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 

hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn bill, and 145 New Bond street, Lonu- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d eavh, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windwill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk labei; 

cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


x» 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Tilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 

Ladies’ Iravelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bag-, 

Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatiou 

to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 














Allen and Co.—Indian Administration, | 


| Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
| long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
| parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
| direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Purtman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 








| I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
| well known label, signed “ Flizabeth Lazenby.” This 
| label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
|of the 9th July, 1558, aud without it none can be 
| genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 

| man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 

for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
| a view to deceive purchasers. 
| Sold by all respectable Grocers, Draggists, and Oil- 
| men. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 

See Lancet and Dr. Hassalli’s Report. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRaixs’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARcCLay and Sons, London, é&c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
EPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSLNE 
WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 
palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southamptof# row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Botties at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 
436d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 23, 3s 6d, and 
6s 6d. each 


LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT sELF-ADJUSLING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &«. CAN NOW CURE THEM- 
SELVES by the only “ Guaranieei Rsmedy” in Earope, 
protected by her Majesty’s Great Seal. Free for Oue 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 

| the Lundon Hospital), Percy House, Bedford square, 
| London. 
N.B.—dMedicine and Fees Superseded. 


References to the leading Puysiciaus of the day. 








inontitce BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatavle and 
| wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
| Grocers, Oilmen, Coufectioners, &c., at 30s a dozen. 

| Manufactured by WATERS and WLLLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, Lond on. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ Unite | Service’ Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil aud Italian Warehouse.oea, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


LMOND FLAVOUR— 
PRESTO\'S ESSENCE of BILLER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Kssence is the 
only kiad that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., aud all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Cuemists, Grocers, &., iu botues, éd., ls, and 
1s 6d. each. 
Wholesale— PRESTON aud SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 














*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical Profession for Tairty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearcburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Childrea, and Iufants.—DLN NE FORD aud CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, Loudoa; aad of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
iusured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
| ORIENTAL TUOTH PASTE. 
| Established Forty years as the most agrseable and 
| effectual preservative tor the Teeth aud Guus, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 2s 6d. 
None genuiue uuless sigued 
Jewszury and Browy, Manchester. 
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bg COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 183, and 
20s per Month. 
RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 25s, 30s, and 35s per Month. 


RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6. feet 


long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 5s per Month. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Morgate street, London. E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


CS and CO. (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
28 GUINKA PIANETTE.... 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 
€0 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 
None but the best Instruments sent out, Pianofortes 
by the inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 
Stock. 


10 Guineas per annum. 


15 Guineas per annum. 


Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
_~O-_ 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— { 22 Cornhill. ' ‘ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGUST and SEPTEM- 
BER SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKETS, in various 
mixed colours of WATERPROOF CHEVIOT WOOL 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thcrn and damp, and more adapted to this 
varial le climate than any other fabric, the cost of each 
Leing TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’'S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTUN CLOTH OVER- 
COA'S are patronized by Travellers all over the 
WORLD. 

For Ladies, NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED COSTUMES, and Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Cloaks and Coats. SUPERIOR DRESS for 
immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. come 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
sy ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITIES trom Is per Ib. upwards, 
may now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 
stichs without either paper FD and burning to 
the en 


(= SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
carrivge free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWOOD'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BisnopscatTe Street, Lonvow, E.C. 

















INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Svap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, aud 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 

To be bad in Tablets 6d and 1s each, of all Chemists, 
and Wholesale of 

W. V WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Lond on. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, 1.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1867. 


HOMSON’S CRINOLINES and 
CORSETS, having taken the sole and only medal 
granted for these articles at the Great Exhibition at 
Paris, ladies shoul at once see the Autumn novelties in 
these inimitable goods. Trade Mark, a “ Crown,” and 
sold everywhere. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 12s 64 to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s0dto £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. _It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Klectro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
S:oves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen ges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-han sings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


‘be VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Cnarles street, W. 
—An illustrated price list seut post free. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Paris Exhibition—Gold Medals. 

Manufactured by LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT cf MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. Tae only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and ecouomical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mosc ellicient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8. Maw aud Sou, Messrs. 
T. and H. Smith, all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 

Grocers, and wholesale by the Company. 











\ OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 








Om COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 
Drrecrors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cont. ; 
for three years at 5$; and for five years at 6 per cent. 
per aunum. 

The Directors are also prepare! to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods excaed- 
ing tive years, at colonial rates of interest (payable half- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
guarantee, as may be arranged. Sums of £5,010 to 
£10,000 are most convenient for these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for particulars to bo made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
Loudon. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851.  Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000 
Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, ° 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, 5 

James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, ~~ John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank Sages; the Union Bank of 

on. 





The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore,. 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, i &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependexicies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 


ARIS EXHIBITION}! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 








Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DU RING their STAY ia PARIS, 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Office, 93 Fleet street; 

And at the Offices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNAILL, 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY.—Instituted 1320. 

Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. k 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. , 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 








cu are fa 
Endowments for Children. 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars aud 
tables, to beobtained at the Company's Ovtices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, K.C., aud 16 Pal! Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





This Oil, renowned for its purity and ll , has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press. 

It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 23 3d each. 

See “ MULLER’s” Name and Label on each bottle. 

Circulars and Testimonials of Perer Miter, 22 
Mincing lane. 

*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 
are better for strengthening a debilitated consti- 
tution than any other medicine in the world. Persons 
of a nervous habit of body, and all who are suffering 
from weak digestive organs, or whose health has become 
derang+d by hilious aifections, disordered stomach, or 
liver complaints, should jose no time in giving these 
admirable Pills a fair trial Coughs, colds, asthma, or 
shortness of breath are also wituiu the range of the 
Savative powers of this remarkable mediciue. The cures 
effected by these Pills are not superticial or temporary, 
but complete and permaneat. They are as mild as they 
are efticacious, and may be giveu with contideuce tw 
delicate females aud young children. 











ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1821. No.11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 

Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MICHAELMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per Cent. 

For Prospectus and other jnformation, apply to the 

Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


T= GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 





INDIGESTION. 
NOETON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, aud 11s. 
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Complete Edition, carefully editd, in 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 12s 6d. Vol. I. now ready. 


PENCER’S THINGS NEW and OLD ; 
or, A STOREHOUSE of SIMILES, SEN- 
TENCES, ALLEGORIES, APOPHTHEGMS, 
ADAGES, APOLOGUES, Divine, Moral, Political, &c., 
with their several applications. Collected and observed 
from the Writings and Sayings of the Learned in all 
ages to this present. By Jonn Spencer, “a lover of 
learning and learned men.” With a Preface by the 
Rev. Tuomas FULLER, D.D., Author of “Abel Rede- 
vivus,” &c. 
London: Wiii1am Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





12mo, embossed cloth, 2s 6d. 


HE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Translated into English, with many Notes and 
Emeniations from the Grammar of Thiersch, Matth:e, 
&c., by the Rev. G. N. Wnicnt, M.A, 
A New Edition, carefully revised by the Rev. Jonn 
Massie, M.A. 
London: W1itL 14M TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


pesca and RATIONALISM : 

an Explanation of the Origin and Progress of 

Christianity. By JoHN Vickers. pp. i-viii. and 432. 
London: Trusner, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 752, 
price l4s. 
HE BOOK of GOD. An Introduction 
to the Apocalypse. 
London: TrusNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





8vo, sewed, price 1s, by post, Is 1d. 


DDRESSES DELIVERED to the 
CLERGY of the DEANERY of PLYMPTON, in 
the Years 1866 and 1867. On the Existing Abuses in 
the Administration of the Public Patronage of the 
Church, with Suggestions for its Improvemeut; to 
which is prefixed # Preface on the Present Dangers and 
Difficulties of the Church of England. By Cu. Cu. 
BanrHoLomew, A.M., Vicar of Coruwood, acd Rural 
Dean. (Published by Request.) 
Oxford and London: James PaRKER and Co. 


AFE INVESTMENTS, 

Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends, 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 

(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seeking 
safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at all 
times consult the above circular. It contains Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, and British and Foreign Stocks, 
a&c., &c., with Market Prices. Itisa“ SAVE GUIDE” 
for Trustees and others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 

Offices—32 Poultry, London, E.C. [Established 1352. ] 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
See ‘‘CHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL.” 
_ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 


warded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 
10th inst. 














Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Series, No. LXIV. OCTOBER, 1367. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Polygamy and Monogamy in Turkey. 

2—The Apostles’ Creed. 

3—M. Louis Blane’s Letters on England. 
4—Lioyd’s Sweden and its Game Birds. 
6—Dualism in Austria. 

<—La Bruyére: his Life and Works. 
7—Democracy, 

8—RKussia. 

Contemporary Literature:— 1. Theology and Philo- 
eephy. —2. Politics, Socivlogy, aud Travels.—3. Science. 
—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: TruBneR aud Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Price 28 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XIX. 1st October, 1867. 
—. Doctrine of the Logos, By E. Vansittart Neale, 


M.A, 

2—The Pilgrim Fathers: a Study of Puritan History.— 
Ii. By Charles Beard, B.A. 

Sutin Saget of Mark. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


4—Morality ‘and Creeds. By W. Kirkus, LL.B. 

5—The ccs of Charity. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

6—Coutinuity in History: Morals and Religion. By P. 

W. Clayden. 

7—Mr. Liddais’ Sermons. 

Publishers: Messrs. WiLtrams and Norcate, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 2u South Krede- 
rick street, Edinburgh. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, 1867. No. DUXXIY. Price 23 6d 
ConTENTs. 
Linda Tressel.—Part I. 
Inrvads upou English, a 
At the Alps Agaiu. i 
Monetury Keform. 
A City of the Piague. 
Brown ows.—Pait X. 
Work and Murd.r. 
Postcr.pt.—The American Debt, and the Financial 

Prospects of the Union. 

W. Biackwoopo and Sons, Edinburgh aud London. 











MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


This day, No. 1, price ls. 
AINT PAUL'S: a Magazine of Fiction, 


Art,and Literature, edited by ANrHony TROLLO?PE, 
and illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
ConrTeENTS. 
An Introduction. By the Editor. 
“A Leap in the Dark ;" or, a Glance at what was done 
last Session. 
All for Greed. A Novel. By the Baroness B. de Bury. 
Chaps. L—IV. 
The Ethics of Trades’ Unions. 
The Turf; its Preseut Condition and Prospects. 
On Sovereignty. 
On Taste. By Henry O'Neil, R.A. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chaps. I-IV. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., 294 City road. 
Publishing Office, 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 94. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EpwaArps and FREDERICK WALKER. 
CoNnTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 17—At Castello. 
13—A Dull Dinner. 
»  19—A Departure. 
Witch Murders in India. 
The Beautiful Miss Gunnings. 
The Marriage Law of the Three Kingdoms. 
Little Red Riding Hood. With an Lliustration. 
A Gossip on Our Rosaliuds. 
Saint and Sinner. 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- 
lector.—Part IL. 
For the Wall of a Friend's Study. 
The Abkhasian Insurrec:ion of August 8, 1366. 
Suits, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


\ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 96, 
i for OCTOBER, price Oue Shilling, 
Contains 

1—London University, and London Colleges an d Schools 
of Science. By the Editor. 

2—Social Aspects of Germau Protestantism. By M. von 
Bothmer. 

3—Orpheus and Eurydice (from the Fourth Georgic). 
By the Archbishop of Dublin. 

4—The Symbolism of the Sublime, (From Hegel's 
“ Esthetic.”) By J. Hutchison Stirling. 

5—Evenings ut Home. 

6—Enxting and Drivking in America. A Stroll among 
the Saloons of New York. By Stephen Buckland, 

7—Brother Prince. By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

8—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Chap. 
LXXV.—Conclusion. 

9—Surveying in Eldorado. 

MacMmILian and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


” 








On Monday next, September 30, price Sixpence. 


|= PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Frontispiece‘ SLUMBER,” from an Original Painting 
by Cope. 

New Stery—The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Tale 
of the Last Polish Iusurrection. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

Parisian Sketches, with Illustrations by Gustave 
Doié—Up and Down the Ladder (concluded)—John 
Keble—The Herring Cure, by G. Bertram (with T'wo 
lilustrations)—Evenings at the Lighthouse—Sketches 
of Character—Ihe Peasant Poet, Clare—Clarkson 
Stanfield (with a full-page Engraving of the ‘* Abanu- 
doned "—Vagrants and Vagraucy—Jean Ingelow—The 
Physician’s Waitiug-Room — George Wither: His 
“ Motto"—The Torpedo Boat (with an Lllustration)— 
Poem: The R'ding of the Battlements, by H. Savile 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, London, are 
given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, fron 9 to 
10, by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on Minera- 
logy begin Friday, October 4, and terminate at Christ- 
mus. Fee, £2 2s. ‘Those on Geology commence in 
January and continue till June. A shorier Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on 
Thursday evenings from 8 till 9. These begin on 
October 10, and terminate at Easter. lee, £1 ils 6d. 
Professor Teunant accompauies his Students to the 
Public Museums and to places of geological interest in 
the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square.—SESSION, 1867-68. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered 
by JONAS ASHTON, Esq., M.A.,on WEDNESDAY, 
October 9, at 3 o'clock. 

Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on present- 
ing their Visiting cards. 

‘Lhe Classes will begin on Thursday, October 10. 

JANE MARTINEAU Hon. Sec. 


l EFORM FETE.—CRYSTAL 

PALACE—NEXT MONDAY, September 30.— 
ON SHILLING DAY.—GREAT ATTRACLION— 
DOUBLE BALLOUN ASCENT—The Extraordinary 
TROUPE of 25 ARABS—DISPLAY of FLREWORKS 
(as given before the Sultanj)—and ILLUMINATION of 
the FOUNTAINS—EXTRA BANDS, and DANCING—= 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. N.B—The GREAL DAY of 
the SEASON. COME EARLY. 


| EFORM BANQUET.~— CRYSTAL 

PALACE.—NEXT MONDAY, Sept. 3), at 7 
o'clock. Tickets, 33, each; on the day, 5s. A limited 
number of Cross-l'able Tickets, including wine, One 
Guiuea each. ‘Tickets to be had at the Palace Ticket 
Ontice, in the Ceutral Transept Enirance; and at the 
Committee-Rooms, 10 Bolt court, Fleet street. The 
Band of the Irish Kifles will play during the diuner. 
Apply early, as the number is limited. Upwards of 30 
M.v.’s are on the Hou. Committee, most of whom are 
expected to be present. 


EFORM BANQUET. — CRYSTAL 
PALACE—NEXT MONDAY, September 30. 
Tickets, 3s each; on the day, 5s. Cruss-lable Tickets, 
Oue Guinea. To be bad of Messrs. POULLLE and 
SONS, 14 and 15 Royal Exchange; at the Palice 
Ticket Office, in the Central Transept Entrance; and 
at the Comunittee-Rooms, 10 Bult court, Fieet street. 


NOVENT GARDEN PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 

Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 

Vocalists, Madame Jetty Treffz and Mr. Wilford 
Morgau. Soloists—Mr. J. M. Webli, Pianist; Mr. H. 
W. Hill, Violinist; Mr. Reynolds, Cornet; Mr. J. 
Winterbottom, Bassvon, &c., &e. 

On Monday next, Grand Selection from FAUST for 
full Orchestra aud Military Band, Thursday next, a 
Classical night, Beethoven. Other nights miscellaneous. 
The programme is varied every evening. 


Conductors, Signor BOTLESIN[; and Herr JOHANN 
STRAUSS tor the Dance Music. 
Orchestra of 100 performers and Military Band. 
Promeuade, amphitheatre stalls, aud amphitheatre, 1s. 
Refreshments by Spiers and Pond. 


4 /PRSATEs ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, F. B. Caarregroy. 
—NOTIiCE.— In consequence of arrangemeuts made iu 
advauce, FAUST caunot be performed after SATUR- 
DAY, Uctober 5. Un MONDAY, September 3y, aud 
during the week, Her Majesty's servants will perforin an 
adaptation, | Bayle Beruard, of Goethe's romantic play 
of FAUST. Principal characters by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. 
Edmund Phelps, Harcourt, Warner, Bartleman, Webb, 
Jolnsioue, Temple, Moreland; Mrs. Hermaun Vezin, 
Mesd Vaudeuhott, Gratton, Brougham, Lott Wil- 























Claike— Lunatic Life and Literature — Ch x 
(with an Lilustration)—Children’s Games (with Music). 

London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
77 Great Queen street, W.C. 


GERMAN LADY and GENTLEMAN 
at HANAU wish to receive FIVE PUPILS, 
Daughters of Gentlemen, to educate with their own 
children. ‘heir house is pleasantly situated outside 
the town. Each Pupil may have a separate bedroom. 
Excellent Masters can be obtained from Hanau and 
Frankfurt. Terms, from £70 to £90 a year, according 
to the age of the Pupil. For reference, apply to the 
Protestant clergyman, Sr. Hochwiirden, Herron Metro- 
politan Calaminus, Frankfurter Strasse, Hanau. 
Address, FRAU OTTILIE ROBERT, 21 Eschenallee, 
Hanau, Kur-Hessen. 


C IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 








—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one au Oxford mau), who 
Obtained their appuintweuts by compe.ition, and who 
are assisted by qualitied tutors. Refereuces to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


S); MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, LONDON.—The Addresses on Medical 
Science and Education, delivered at the Schoul by 
Professor Owen, Professor Huxley, the Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Alderson, President of the College of 
Physicians, are published with the Prospectus of St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School, and may be had on 
application to ERNEST HARI, Esq., Dean of tue 
Sebool. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—Mrs. 
THEOPHILUS DAVIES will have oue or two 
VACANCIES for PUPILS at the ensuing QUARTER, 
which begins on the 10th of OCTOBER. 
36 Medina Villas. 








mot. ‘lo conclude wit Pocock’s drama of THE MiL .ER 
AND His MEN. Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. 
Puelps, Harcourt, Barret, aud Rouse; Mesdames U Lith 
Stuart, Statford, aud Gratton. Oa MONDAY, Octobder 7, 
Shakespeare's tuagedy of KING JOHN, in which Mr. 
Puelps, Mr. Burry Sullivan (uis first appearance this 
season), Mr. Ryder, Master Perey Roselle, Mrs. Hermana 
Vezin, and the entire strength of the company will ap- 
pear. Scenic department under the direction of Mr. 
William Beverley. Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edmund Stirling. Doors open at 
hali-past six, commence at seven o'clock.—Box vilive 
opeu on Saturday, September 14. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Protessor PEPPER'S LECTURES on the PALAI3 de 
VEXPOSITION, daily at 3 aud 8. Amongst the otuer 
attractious are the “ Wonderful Leotard,” the great 
Optical surprise, called “Tue Evigy of the Daur 
Detuuct,” and tue Musical Eatertaiuments of Diner 
Cape, Esq. 
YEA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL 
SCENKLRY.—Noted for its healthiuess stands 
ILFRACUMBE—faciug the Atlantic. Families will 
tind the comfort of home, with moderate charges, at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, Address, Mr. BOHN, at tae 
Hotel. A four-horse Omuibus meets the London 
express trains at Barustap e. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Titeury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency 
in the ordiuary rood of Luvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at ls, 
2s, and 3s6d each. None geuuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by IT. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aid 124 
Southumptou row, Loudon, W.C. 
Ageuts—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, arringdon street; Blake, 3.4 (iurd, 
aud Cu., Cuemists, Piccadilly. 
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THE KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 


By the InrsH Wuisky DRINKER. 


Our old friend! our old friend! 

He’s here again, our old friend! 

On London stones he'll break his bones, 
And kill us all—our old friend! 

If you see him onward tayring, boy, 

For the Devil himself not caring, boy, 

On his Irish car through Temple Bar, 

Just ask him “ How’s ould Erin, boy ?” 
—The Irish Whisky Drinker’s New Canticle. 


SEE TEMPLE BAR FOR OCTOBER. 
Price One Shilling. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND 6C0., 


CAMBRIDGE. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN 
TEXTS 


Carefully Reprinted from the best Editions. 


[This series is intended to supply, for the use of 
Schools and Students, cheap and accurate Editions of 
the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical exe- 
cution to the small German Editions now current in this 
country, and more convenient in form. 

As the Editors have formed their texts from a careful 

ination of the best Editions extant, it is believed 





THACKERAY ON SWIFT. 


By James HANNaY. 


See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


BADEN BADEN IN 1867. 
See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S GOSSIP 
UPON INDIA. 
See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By the Author of ** Archie Lowell.” 
See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


A LOST NAME. 
By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY. 
ASTORMY LIFE. 3vols. [Next week. 
And a new Novel, entitled 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish of 
H. F. Ewaup. By the Translator of “ The Guardian.” 
3 vols. {Jn the press. 


Also, now ready, at all the Libraries. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3vols. 
EMILIE CARLEN’S 
The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 
The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. 8 vols. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 


8 vols. 

















RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEW STORY. 
Notice. — Early in October will be ready. 
In 2 vols., 21s. 
A LIFE'S SECRET. By Mrs. Henry 
) gg = Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Orville College,” 
-y &Ce 


In the press. 
LIFE’S MASQUERADE. A Novel. 
In 3 vols. pm 


PROVED in the FIRE. In 8 vols. 


fd Witi1am Dvutuie, Author of “Counting the 
Jost,” 


Also. 
FOOLISH MARGARET. A New 


Novel. In3 vols. By Tuomas Sreicut, Author of 
“ Brought to Light.” 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


UNTIL the END. AStory. In1 vol. 
By Jonn PomERoy. 

“The story is well told. The scenes are laid in Italy, 
Ireland, and England. It will be read with interest, and 
contains enough of striking and even terrible incident 
to make it exciting.”"—Globe. 

In 3 vols. 


PAUL'S COURTSHIP. 
STRETTON. 

“We have seldom read a story where the conceptions 
of sn author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality.”—Observer. 

“* Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
wkich she suspends anticipation by present interést, 
that it may not encroach upon and therefore mar the 
excitement of the situations, of which every chapter has 
One moie or less good."—London Review. 

“We think highly of the book and of the talents of 
the authoress. The book calls itself a novel, but the 
substance is too good for the form. A more conscien- 
tiously written book we never read. Miss S:retton has 
shown important qualifications for novel-writing—an 
excellent style, great depth of insight, and an artistic 
temperament.”—Imperial Review. 


By Hesba 


London: CuartEs W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 





THE FERN SEASON. 
TEWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS 


(School Edition).—Mr. Newman has this day issued 
a Fourth and popular Edition of his HISTORY of 
BiILISH FERNS, with plates, full descriptions, list of 
= al:ties, and ample instructions for cultivating. Price 
Ss. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, in a 16mo size, and are issued at short 
intervals. ] 

Now ready, neatly bound in cloth. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones 
elitionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfii, Tregellesii. Ed. auct. et emend. Curante F. 
H. Scrivener, A.M. 4s 6d. 

An Edition on Writing Paper for Notes. 4to, half- 
bound, 12s, 

AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. 
Pavey, A.M. Price 33. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO, recensuit 
G. Long, A.M. 2a. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE, recensuit G. Lone, 
AM. Is 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recensuit 
G. Lone, A.M. 33 6d. 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patey, A.M. 
8 vols. Each 3s 6d. 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
S.T.B. 2 vols. &s 6d each vol. 


HORATIUS, ex reconsione A. J. MACLEANE, 
A.M. 2s 6d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS, ex recensione A. J. 
MAcLEANE, A.M, Is 6d. 

LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Monro, A.M. 
2s 61. 

SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, re- 
cognovit G. Lona, A.M. 1s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. DoNnawpson, 
8.T.P. 2 vols. 3s 6d each vol. 

VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. ContneTon, A.M. 
3s 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, rocen- 
suit J. F. Macmicaagt, A.P. 23 61. 

Others in preparation. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
Adapted for the use of Students in the Universities, 
Schools, and Candidates for the Public Examinations, 
uniformly printed in feap. 8vo, and neatly bound incloth. 
ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 33 6d. 
HYDROSTATICS, By W. H. Besant, M.A. 48. 
STATICS. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 3s. 
DYNAMICS. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 3s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s 6d. 
MENSURATION. By B.T. Moore, M.A. 3s. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected in accordance 
with the recent Regulations. 


The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, 
schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their 
names at the University—partly als» for the benefit of 
undergraduates themselves—a very complete, though 
concise, volume has just been issued, which leaves 
litle or nothing to be desired. For lucid arrangement, 
and a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, we 
know of few manuals that could compete with this 
‘Student's Guide.’ It reflects no little credit on the 
University, to which it supplies aun unpretending, but 
complete, introduction." —Saturday Review. 


Nev Edition, enlarged and improved. 


COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
For the use of Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barnet, M.A., Caius 
College, Cambridge; Author of a Treatise on 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

This volume will be found useful to all classes of 
students who require a clear epitome of Biblical kuow- 
ledge. It gives in a condensed form a large amount of 
information on the Text, Language, Geography, and 

Archeology ; it di the alleged contradictions of 

the New Testament and the disputed quotations from 

the Old, and contains Introductions to the separate 

Books. It may be used by ull intelligent students of the 

Sacred Volume. 


An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By Wictiam Gitson Humrary, B.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, Westminster. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


AETNA. Revised, Emended, and Explained 
by H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Second Edition, revised throughout. 
TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM NATURA 
LIBRI SEX. With a Translation and Notes. By 
H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Two vols. 8vo. 
Vol. J., Text, 163, Vol. II., Translation, 6s. May be 
had separately. 








Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge. 


An ENQUIRY into the ANCIENT ROUTES 
between ITALY and GAUL; with an Examination 
of the Theory of Hannib:«l's Passage of the - by 
the Little St. Bernard. By Rosear Extts, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8v0, 63. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE. 1 vol. extra 
feap. 8vo, price 6s, (In a few days. 


The SECRET of HAPPINESS. By 
Ernest Ferprav. In 2 vols. small 8vo, price 7s. 
(In a few days. 

CAMILLE. By Madame de Gasparin, 

Author of “ The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 1 
vol. feap., price 33 6d. (Jn a few days. 


HOTCH POT. By Umbra. An Old 
Dish with New Materials. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Atserr ScHWEGLER. 
Translated and Annotated by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
Author of “The Secret of Hegel.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

(Jn October. 


A MEMOIR of LADY ANNA MAC- 
KENZIE, Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of 
Argyll, 1621-1706. By Lord Linpsay. 

( Nearly ready. 
A NEW BOOK for BOYS. 

HEROES of DISCOVERY. By Samuel 
Mossman, Author of “Our Australian Colonies,” 
“China: its Inhabitants,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

(Jn October. 
KARL'S LEGACY. By the Rev. J. W 
Epswortn. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 
HERE, WHENCE, and 
WHITHER; or, MAN in HIS NATURAT-HIS- 
TORY RELATIONS. By Davip Pace, LUD, 
F.RS.E., F.G.S. 1 vol. fcap. 8¥0, price 3s 6d. 


(In October. 
SALES ATTICI; 











or, PROVERB- 
WISDOM of the ATHENIAN DRAMA. By 
a@’Arncy Wentworth ‘Tompson, Professor of 
Greek, Queen's College, Galway. 2 vols. foap. 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 


LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. 
By Dora GrEeNweLt. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
(In the press. 


The DYNAMICAL THEORY of 
HEAT. By P. G. Tart, Professor of Natural 


Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Jn the press. 


THREE YEARS’ ORISIS of the 
SCOTTISH REFORMATION, 1557 to 1560. B 
JaMes Donps, Author of “ Fifty Years’ Struggle o' 
the Scotish Covenanters.” In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. 

(Jn the press. 


DEAN RAMSAY'S REMINISCENCES 
of SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER. Sixteenth 
Edition, on Fine Paper. 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, cloth 
antique, price 5s. (Nearly ready. 

PEOPLES EDITION. Fifteenth Kdition. Price 
1s 6d. (Ready. 


Epmonsron and Dovatas, 83 Princes’ street, Edinburgh 





On OCTOBER 1, in 3 vols. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Tristram’s Will. By Alice 


Kina, Author of “ Eveline,” &. Dedicated to 
CHARLES DICKENS, 3 vols. 


The Huguenot Family. 


Saran Trrcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 

“The best of Miss Tytler’s books. The work is one of 

permauent value, the interest of which repeated readings 
will not exhaust."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Giraffe Hunters. By Captain 


Mayne Rew. 3 vols. 


The Sisters of Sainthill By 


Lady Buaxe. 3 vols. 
“A novel of great merit."—Post. 


A Woman's Trials. By Grace 


Ramsay. 3 vols. 
“ A clever, interesting novel."—Athen2um, 


] . . . . 
The Curate’s Discipline. By Mrs. 
Ertoart. 3 vols. 
“We recommend this book to the nove!l-reader. 
It is better than nine-tenths of this year's works.”— 
Athene#um. 


Horst and Buackert, 13 Great Marlborough street’ 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANN JUDGE, SPINSTER. 3 vols. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money.” [Ready this day. 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 3 vols. By 


W. Ciarke RvssELt. [ Ready. 


HUMPHREY DYOT. By the Author 


of “A Night in the Casual Ward.” [Ready September 30. 


NORWOOD: a Romance of New England. By 


Henry WarD BEECHER. [Ready October 5. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill; and at all 
the Libraries. 


3 vols. 








Ready on the 28th, price 6d. 


’ 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
An ENGLISH GIRL in FRANCE SEVENTY YEARS | A BIT of MOS3. By M. B. Bickerstaffe. 
AGO. By A. Beatrice Jourdan, Author of** The Journal | SKECCHES of EMINENT PAINTERS, By F.H.N. 
of a Waiting Gentlewoman.” &c. (concluded). With | POPULAR TALES from ANDALUCIA. Translated 
Illustration. | by C, Peachey. 3.—Tie Wizard's Ear. With Ilustra- 


The SERVANT of the GREAT RULER. A Guessing tion by F. Gilbert. 
Story. | SONG.—“ABOVic the SPIRE.” Words by L. L. B. 
“THESE THREE.” A Parable from Nature. By the | Music by Alfred Se tt Gatty. 

Editor. With [llustration by L. Frilich. | EMBLEM.—“" AS YOU BREW, SO YOU MUST 
A CHILD'S THOUGHT. By EKdinéin. | DRINK.” By the Editor. 
MARVELS, ANCIENT and MODERN. By the Rev. | OCTOBER MEMORANDA. 

H. H, Wood, M.A., F.G.S. 





Will be published shortly, elegantly bound in cloth and gold, ds. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 








THE ART JOURNAL 


AND 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


With the APRIL NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL appeared, without increase in the 
price of that popular and beautifully illustrated Periodical, the FIRST PART of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Emperor of the French, who has been graciously pleased to express personally to the 
Editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., his most unqualified approbation of its plan and execution. Each 
Number is illustrated with upwards of 

ONE HUNDRED 


Highly-Finished Engravings on Wood, by the first Artists; and the publication will be continued 
in every Month's issue of the ART JOURNAL of the present year and of a portion of the 
next. 

Besides these Engravings, forming a permanent record of the Paris Universal Exhibition, the 
ART JOURNAL gives with each Number Two Large Line Engravings, after celebrated 
Pictures; Articles on Fine Art, illustrated with wood engravings; Obituary Notices of Artists; 
Criticisms on Art Literature and Productions; and all the Art Gossip of the Day, &c. 

The PART for OCTOBER, now ready, price 2s 6d., 
Contains Engravings of Cabinet Work, Clocks, Sculpture, Mediwval Brass Work, Jewellery, 
Chandeliers, Mirrors, Lace, Tapestries, &c. 

Line Enoravines.—l1. “ Playmates,” after A. H. Burr; 1. “Les Femmes Savantes,” after 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

Lirsrary ConTriputions.—Adaptations from the Antique, by Rev. C. Boutell, M.A.—Art 
Materials and Products in Clay, Artificial Stone, Marbles, &., by Professor Ansted—The Royal 
Armory of England, by Rev. C. Boutell, illustrated—Art in Parliament—Furniture and Interior 
Decoration—The Era of the Reformation—The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rov. E. L. 
Cutts, B.A., illustrated—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 

Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, daring 
the ensuing season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, will also be 
further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those 
Works of the Best Authors which are still in demand. 

The October Lists of Books recently added to the Library and of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

First-Class Subscription, fer « Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Four Volumes at One Time, TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 





Jackson, Walford, and Hodder’s 


NEW LIST. 


3. 
On the Ist of October, price 6s. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 92. 


1—Smith’s History of the World. 
2—Personal Recollections of Thomas Hood. 
3—The British Association 

4—Receut Exploratious in Palestine. 

5—St. Patrick. 

6—The Expiatory Theory of the Atonement. 
7—Trades’ Unions. 

8—Contemporary Literature. 


2. 
In Svo, cloth antique, red burnished edges, 15s. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
aud Influeuce. By O'Dett Travers Hic, £.R.G.8. 


3. 
In crown 8vo, elegantly bound, price 7s 64, cloth. 


The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 


Sorrows. By Count A. pe Gaspagin. 


4. 
Iu crown 8vo, elegantly bound, price 73 64, cloth, tonad 
paper, gilt edges, 


SERMONS from the STUDIO. Ry 
Maré Siprktg. Contents:—The Light of the 
Worl i—The Dying Saviour and tie Gipsy Girl—The 
Scu'ptor’s Lesson—The Spirit of Song—TLhe White 
Rose of Deerham—Lhe oman Painter aud his 
Model. 

5. 


The FAMILY PEN: Memorials, Bio- 
graphical and Literary, of the Taylor Family of 
Ongar. Edited by the Rev. [saac Taytor, M.A., 
Author of ‘“ Words ani Places,’ &c, 2 vols. post 
8vv., 15s, 

“These volumes are worth looking at carefully. Here, 
in these pages, the author of ‘The Physical Theory of 
Another | .ife,’ and the inventor of more than one skilful 
mechanical device, with his sister, the well kuown Jane 
Taylor, live before us."—Spectator. 


6. 

NIGHT: a Poem. By George Gilfillan, 
Author of ‘ The Bards of the Bible,” &. Crown 
8vo, 73 64. 

“The style of the poem is that which might ba 
expeciel from a strong-minded thinker, iu whose natura 
lurks the love of poetry ani the force to formit. Tue 
poem is the work of a master miud.”"—Globe. 


te 
IDOLATRIES OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Banowin Brown, B.A, 
Author of “ Fhe Divine Life in Maa,” ‘Tae Home 
Lif,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Mr. Brown's noble lectures on the trus freedom and 
the true orders are pertiuent, searching, and dariag, 
and possess all the highest eliaracteristics of his style.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

8 » 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. By Joun Sroucuroy, Author 
of “ Church and State Two Huudred Years Ago,” 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 

“ He has given us a markedly fair, charitable, larga. 
minde', and honestly written history of a period bristl- 
ing witu the Very questions which sever Noaconformists 
from Churchmen to this very day. He has, basides 
this, carefu'ly investigated original authorities and con- 
sulted books of other views than his own, while contin- 
ing himself to that amount of expression of opinion 
which is perhaps indispeusable to vigorous uarrative.’"— 
Guardian. 


London: Jackson, WALFoRD, aud Hopper, 27 Patar- 
noster row. 





Second Edition, cloth, 73 64. 


T= PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. Beamish, F.R.S. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extracloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Gatxoon. Tuird # lition. 


y 


London: F. Pirman, 29 Patararssoc row, 6.0. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, prica 33 61, 
OVE: a Selection from the Bast Poats. 
By Tuomas SHoprer, Editor of “A Look of 
Enylish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, an 1 sha daziaras 
that she never found so many ‘uice taimgs’ in v423 bo« 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry fur presentation to youag or oli, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Curonicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Pateraoster row, i2.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”—JSoraing Siar. 

“4 charming volume.”—=Sun, 
Londou: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, .C. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price ls. 
‘NHOLERA: some Remarks upon its 
Nature and Pathology, with a Report of iweuty 
Cases out of a large number suceessfully treatet uuder a 
certain sysiem during the late Kpidewic. By C. P 
Lirtus, &.R.C.S.L., &e. 
London: Joun Caurcatte and Sons. 
Dublin: FANNIN aud Uo., Grafton street. : j 
Edinburga; Macuacuuan & Srewanr, Soath Brilg 
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TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. IIL, for OCTOBER, is Now Ready. 
CONTENTS. 


1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. With an 
Ilustration. 
Chap. 9. Truth at Last—10. The 
Banshee—11. Out on the World 
—12. The Proprietary Co lege. 
2—A Cxrol of Harvest for 1867. By 
Walt. Whitman. 
3—The Fasel in the Air. With an Illus- 
tration. 
4—Somebody’s Bag. 


8—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
With an Iliustration. Book I. 
Chap. 4. Breaking Cover —5. 
Memory-Haunted, 
9—What Hearest Thou? 
10—Yachting. 
11—The Disadvantages of Convalescence. 
12—7he Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspond- 
ence. No. Til. 
13—What about Abyssinia ? 
14—Male Flirts. 





15—Paris Fashions. With Coloured 


5—The Duties of an Aide-de-Camp. 
Plate, and several [llustrations, 


6—Aunt Avastatia on Modern Novels. 
7—The Way to Beauty. 





HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and Other 
SPORTS. With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newatt, Author 
of “The Eastern Huvters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


By the AUTHOR of “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER” 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A New Novel. 


In 3 vols. [Just ready. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day at every library. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE Fanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuartes H. 


Ross. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 


G.A. Henry. In8 vols, [Ready this day. 





TtnsLey Brornuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
NV ELUSINE, and Other POEMS. By Epwarp Yarp-Ley, 
i Author of “ Fantastic Stories.” 
London: Lonemans, GReEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Cn Tuesday next, October 1, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. 
IGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. ‘Translated into 
Rhymed Metres by LeoNanp-Hampson Rupp, M.A. 
London: Lonemuans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Ou Tuesday next, October 1, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 21s. 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing 
Concise Memvirs and Notices of the most Kminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Eurliest Ages to the Preseut Time. With a Classified aud Chronological 
index of the Principal Names. Edite! by WituiaM I. R. Cates. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price lis. 
ETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz., Gliick, 
Haydn, P. FE. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Traustated from the German 
by Lady Watiace. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
VISCAL LEGISLATION, 1842-1865 ; a Review of the Finan- 
cial Changes of that Period, and their Effects upon Revenue, Trade, Manu- 
factures, and Employment. By Joun Nose, 
London: LoncMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 23 6d. 


A® ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALexanper Bary, M.A., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 


By the same Author, in crown &vo, pp. 312, price 4s. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Also, ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary to the above 


MANUAL, pp. 68, price Sixpeuce, 
London : LoncmMans, GREEN, end Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CENTENARY of St. PETER and the GENERAL 
COUNCIL: a Pastoral Letter addressed to the Clergy, &c. By Archbishop 
Manyine, D.D. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In the press, 
HO WAS the ART ARCHITECT of the HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT? A Statement of Facts. By E. WeLby Puain. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





preasees MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER. No. CCCCLIV., 
price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTs, 
The PARIS EXHIBITION. By C. R. | TURKEY and the CRIMEAN WAR; 
Id with Variations. 

Mr. BROWNING’S “SORDELLO.”"— 

. — ie Kdward Dowden. 
n the ARGUMENT of “ INFIRMITY ” 
2 aerens. Chapters XXXIX.- in Mr. LEWES's “REVIEW of the 


a “REIGN of LAW.” By Prof 
RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq. | Owen. ees 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. 


London: LoNemans, GreEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Weld. 

The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the TIME of QUEEN ELI- 
ZABETH. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. | 


On Monday, the OCTOBER Number of, price 2s, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 

De QUINCEY ani COLERIDGE upon KANT. By J, Hutchison Stirling. 
HARVARD and YALE UNIVERSITIES. By G. M. Towle. 

Mr. ARNOLD'S NEW POEMS. By A. C. Swinburne, 

The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVII. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
ENGLISH PAINTERS and PAINTING in 1857. By Sidney Colvin. 

The CLAIMS of LABOUR and Its RIGHTS. By W. T. Thornton. 





This day, crown Syvo, with Map of Abyssinia, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA 


With an APPENDIX 


And a COMPARISON of the PRACTICABLE ROUTES for a MARCH upon 
DEBRA TABOR and MAGDALA. 


By HENRY DUFTON. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF MR. DICKENS'S 
WORKS. 
On Ist of October. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


With 8 Illustrationg, price 3s. 





Cnapman and HAL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


THIRD EDITION.—In 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


CIRC E. 


“The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and above the average 
of ordinary works of fiction.”"—Globe. 

* 4 romance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside till the last page 
is perused, The interest is wonderfully well sustained."—Zra. 

“The story is written with cleverness, and will beraad with considerabl» interest.’’ 
— Observer. 

“ Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.”— Court Circular. 

“ The story itself is charming.”—Cosmopolitan. 

“A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple and well constructed story 
has not lately come before us......We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that its 
perusal has enthralled us."—Morning Advertiser. 

“This novel is one of the best of the day.”"—Vews of the World. 

“ This is an extraordinary book....It is a story of character, not of incident, and it 
is fraught with a terrible moral.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“Those who have not yet read ‘ Circe’ havea great pleasure to come. It is one of 
the most brilliant productions of modern times, written with rare elegance and 
power, and telling a plain, unvarnished story, in a manner which leads the reader on 
with deep interest and pleasant suspense till the l.st page. There is also much 
scholarship shown, but scholarship without pedantry, and a moral deduced which is 
worthy of being widely dissemiuated, and taken to heart."—Court Journal. 


Warp, Lock, and TrLer, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 
CHAMBERS’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NOW READY, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 














PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE. 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 








EW MASONIC HALL, DUBLIN.—The BUILDER of 
I THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 5d, contains :—Fine View of the New Masonic 
Hall and Club Buildings, Dublin, with Plans of the Principal Floors—Papers on 
Irish Kailways—Progress in Floreuce—Paris—Scienca in Dundee—The New Casual 
Wards for Marylebone—Harmony of Colour and Sound, with other Papers, and all 
the Artistic and Sanitary News.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 





REE LABOUR REGISTRATION SOCIETY.—Head Office, 
9 Victoria chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, S.W. 

This Society has been formed to check the acknowleged evils of Trades’ Unions, by 
affording a rallying-point for Non-unionist workmen andemployers. Thousands of 
working-men have already been eurvlled. 

The objects of the Society are :—~ 

1. Obtaining work for the unemployed, and hands for employers. 

2. The free discussion of all questions affecting capital aud Jabour. 

3. Their peaceful settlement by arbitration. 

4. Protection of members by constitutional means. 

The Public are earnestly entreated to support the cause by their money and 
names. 

Oue-third of all donations is applied to the Benefit Fund. 

Donations aud subscriptions are received by Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 


No. 1 Pull Mall East; or by F.C. = DE, ~~~ ae 
onorary Secretary. 
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Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
ConTEnts.—OCTOBER. 
THE SEABOARD PARISH. Chaps. I.-IV. THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 
By the Anthor of ‘*Aunals of a Quiet Neigh- By the Duke of Argyll. 
hood. A PEEP INTO A WESTPHALIAN PARSONAGE, 
SUNDAY SONGS FROM DENMARK. By a Summer Tourist. 
By Gilbert Tait. PICTURES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. I. Tne 
OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. I. Hannan THE CHURCH AND THE Empire. 
MaTRON. u By Islay Burns, D.D. 
By the E,itor. SAVING KNOWLEDGE: AovrresseD To Youno 
MUSINGS IN A YORKSHTRE VALLEY. Men. I. Gon’s VERDICT ON MAN. 
By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, 
ON FIRE ABOUT IT. D.D. 
By the Rev. William Arnot. 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIVE. Chap. IT. 
By Edward Garrett. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. Part I. Tre 
Cuuist. 
THE THREE GREAT FEASTS OF ISRAEL. 
THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. By the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. 
By the Dean of Canterbury. NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


SEVENPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 








NEW WORK BY THE VICAR OF MARSHMALLOWS. 
Publishing Monthly in “‘ THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 
The OCTOBER PART (commencing the New Volume) contains the FIRST PORTION of 


THE SEABOARD PARISH, 
By the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


*,* This work wil! appear from Month to Month, and b> illustrated with Wood Engraving, from Designs by 
J. Gorpon Tuomson, 


The OCTOBER PART also contains the OPENING CHAPTERS of OTHER 


FIVE SERIAL WORKS, BY EMINENT WRITERS, 


As well as Numerous Papers on Varied Subjects. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers. 





ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOK. 
Now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 8s 6d, the VOLUME for 1867 of 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZIN E. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
And Flustrated with Tlood Engravings from Designs bp Eminent Artists. 


*,* Each Year's Issue forms a Complete Book. 


The Volume for 1867 contains, among other important Coutributions, the fullowing Works :— 


The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘*Citoyenne Jacqueliue.” 
THe “Pann Matt GAzeTTE” says, | 
“The best of Miss Tytler’s books. The au‘hor is a 
writer of true and original genius, and the ‘ Huguenot 
Family’ is a work of permanent velue, the interest of 
which repeated readings will not exhanst. We can 
recommen# it, without any reserve, as sweet, and pure, 
and lofty. Among serious readers of all classes it will 
be a friend, not a passing acquaintance; while critical 
readers will be glad to note the steadiness with which 
the light of the author's faculty continues to shine.” 


How to Use the Epistles. By | Studies from the Old Testament. 


Heyry Atrorp, D.D. By Tuomas Gurnris, D.D. 


The Seven Consciences, By J ohn| Luther the Singer. By the Author 


DE LiErbE, % of “ Anuals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 


My Chosen Friends. By the Author of “Studies for Stories.” 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Tue “Morytna Post” says, 

“*The Haguenaot Family’ ought to be called by a 
nobler uname than anovel. It claims analysis as an his- 
torical study of great value and beauty; avd as a story 
—18s an example of character piinting, of the close and 
delicate represantation of the gif.s and graces, the strug- 
gles and tgumphs of the human heart—it has few if 
any, sup-riors. Grand'’mére is the finest creation of 
Kng'ish fiction since Romola. The Parsou's daughte s 
would do no discredit to Goldsmith.” 














On the Ist of each month, price 2s 6d. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Eheological, Literary, anv Social, 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER. 
WILLIAM LAW, and his INFLUENCE on his AGE. 
By the Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. 
ART in the PARIS EXHIBITION. By J. Beavington 
Atkinson. 
The SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM in INDIA. By James 
Lutton. 
On TWO PROPOSALS for UNION with the GREEK 
CHURCH. By the Rev. G. W. Kiicin, M.A. 
ECCE DEUS! By the Rev. E. T. Vanghan, M.A. 
LE CULE @ ARS. By the Editor. 
INCENSE and LIGHTS. By the Rev. Professor 
Cheetham. 
The SYMPLEGADES. 
NOTICES of BOOKS:— 
Lancaster's Orestes—Arnold's Celtic Literature 
M. Tuine’s De I’[déal dans 1’ Art. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s, 


* i J 
Lives of-Indian Officers, illustra- 
tive of the H'story of the Civil and Military Services 
of India, By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

“Wesay at once tha@more admirably written and 
interesting narratives are- scarcely to be found in any 
literature. We do not envy the man who could read 
without deep emotion the lives here given of Conolly, 
Lawrerce, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the 
whole range of tistory can show more perfect characters. 
Nvbler subjects of biography could not have been chosen, 
aud higlier praise it is impossible to bestow on a writer 
than to say, as we do of this author, that he is fully 
equal to such a theme......Mr. Kaye's‘ Lives of Indian 
Officers’ will take a high p'ace among the standard 
books of England.’—Atheneum. 


The Starling. By Norman 


Macleod, D.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 

“ Another of those simple but very beautiful tales of 
eountry life which have won for the editor of Good 
Words a reputation as honourable as it is unique.”"— 
Morning Star. 


Lotta Schmidt; and Other Stories. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 103 6d. 

“Mr. Trollope is as successful in his short stories as 

in his longer novels; and his success in ‘ Ltta Schmidt’ 
is something specially creditable."—Saturday Review. 


. . 
Annals of-a Quiet Neighbour- 
HOOD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“Tt is as full of music as was Prospero’s is!and; rich 
in strains that take the ear captive aud linger long upon 
it."—Saturday Review. 


The Diamond Rose. A Life of 
Love and Duty. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
“ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
“Tt is so full of character, it has such a depth of true 
buman pathos about it, and—what in these days is no 
small merit—it is written in such an exquisitely perfect 
style, that we hope all our readers will procure it for 
themselves.”—Literary Churchman. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke 
of ARGYLI.. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 12s. 
“ A very able book, and very readable.”"—7Zimes, 
“As unanswerable as it is attractive."—Pall Malt 
Gazette. 
“This is a masterly book...... strong, sound, mature, 
able thought from its first page to its last.”"—Spectator. 


e . 

Christ and Christendom; being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s 
College. Demy 8vo, 123. 

“One of the most valuable and unanswerable defences 
of Chrictianity that have lately appeared.”"—Londor 

Recicw. 


Unspoken Sermons. By George 


MACUONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


5s. 
“True and beantiful thought, musically and eloquently 
expressed."—/'all Mali G :zette. 
“ Readers will 1ejoice over these sermons as those 
who have gotten great spoil."— Yonconform st. 


° } ° 
The Bible Student’s Life of Our 
Lord. By the Rev. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 
“‘Sensib'e, thorough, and impartial. It will be found 
very useful to divinity students."—Guardian. 


The Treasure-Book of Devotional 
READING. Edited by BENJAM!N URME, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“A beautiful volume, which never fails to offer s »mc- 
thing pleasaut and protitable to the reader, wherever it 
is opened.”—London Quarterly Review. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 








Lonvos: [Printed by Joun Campnett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 15 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “‘Specratog” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 23, 1307. 








